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SUBJECT: 


LIMITED CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION ? 








ESSAY 





CONTEST 


Sponsored by the Kentucky Education Association 


SHOULD KENTUCKIANS VOTE “YES’’ 


ON THE CALL FOR A 


RULES 





(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 





Pupils in grades 7 through 12 are eligible to participate in the contest. 
The essay should not exceed 800 words. 

The closing date for the contest in the county is October 21. 

The writer of the best essay in each county (county and independent 
school districts will be considered as one) will receive a $25 United 


States Savings Bond. 
The best essay from each county must be in the KEA office by October 


27, 1960, in order to be considered for the state award. 

At the state level three awards will be made: 

a. The writer of the best essay will receive a $100 United States Savings 
Bond; 

b. The writer of the second best essay will receive a $75 United States 
Savings Bond; and 

c. The writer of the third best essay will receive a $50 United States 
Savings Bond. 

The county superintendent of schools is responsible for the adminis- 

tration of the contest at the local level, including the selection of judges 

and forwarding the best essay to the Kentucky Education Association, 

2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

The essay may be either typewritten (double spaced), or written legibly 

in ink on 814 by 11 paper, one side only. 

Even though the student may consult with other people, he should 

do his own research and the essay should reflect his own ideas on the 

subject. 

All decisions of the judges will be final. No essays will be returned. 



































| To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 











Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- . 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
-tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advices 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM-10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 





Address. 





City 





Zone State. 





High School 








Position 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pains fm: G- Date OF 0: DUGY-AAY. cmnicne.n wisimens sien: concnss semnrnes womie. 
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MY TEACHER 


She cheers me when I’m sad, 
And makes me glad 
That I am living 
Today. 


And then she will say, 
“Get out your book,” 

And I know the class 
Is “took.” 


I like the way she talks 
And I love the way she walks; 
My teacher will always say, 
“You have done well today.” 
She has never complained 
Because to school I came; 
She will never, never grumble 
Because she is too humble. 


—Sandra Stapp 
Third grade, Age 8 
Russell Springs 
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NEW HORIZONS scssestions we hope you find 
IN TEACHING tetetet ana interesting 





195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
TRAVEL 
POSTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. 





Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 
where to write, gives sample let- 
ter and result-getting approach. 
PART I OF BOOKLET lists names 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- 
cies and air and steamship offices, 
covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III gives names and ad- 
dresses of information offices of 
embassies and consulates of coun- 
tries having diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 
1 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 


e9 , 
(Jiick pleasant 
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Typical 
Attractive 
Posters . . 

f of the many 
available 
to fit your 


program, 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 


3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 
described—32 pages; stiff cover; 5144x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER 

Box 369, 


Riverside, Cal 


After a busy day 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 


Teachers of PHONICS get results with— 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Kindergarten—Primary—Remedial 

1960 revisions of the Method Book and Wall 
Charts make Phonovisual more effective and 


easier to teach than ever. 
Bary for details: 














Ph ts, Inc., Dept. T 
P.O. Box seas Washington 16, D.C. 





$1.25 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13%” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Please 
order a separate set for each color & size need- 
ed. 150—4” Capitals, $2 per set. Order by 
mail or write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
UTUAL AIDS, Dept. 407 














SELL VINTEX Say 








1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee, Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 














CALENDAR 


Oct. 7-12: NEA Department of 
Rural Education and County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, national con- 
ventions, Louisville. 

Oct. 13-14: Third District Educa- 
tion Association, Bowling Green. 

Oct. 13-14: Middle Cumberland 
Education Association, Somerset. 

Oct. 13-14: Upper Kentucky River 
Education Association, Hazard. 

Oct. 13-17: Public School Adult 
Educators, national conference, Miami 
Beach. 

Oct. 14: First District Education 
Association, Murray. 

Oct. 16-18: Kentucky Association 
of Supervisors, state meeting, Cumber- 
land Falls. 

Oct. 21: Fourth District Education 
Association, Elizabethtown. 

Oct. 21: Second District Education 
Association, Fort Campbell. 

Oct. 21: FTA Fall Conference, 
Eastern Section, Morehead. 

Oct. 22: KSEA Workshop, Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Oct. 24: FTA Fall Conference, 
Western Section, Bowling Green. 

Oct. 25-26: Career Carnival, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 28-29: Kentucky Association 
of Colleges, Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Lexington. 

Nov. 3-4: Northern Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, Newport. 

Nov. 4: Fifth District Education 
Association, Louisville. 

Nov. 4-5: Kentucky Industrial 
Education Association, Louisville. 

Nov. 4-6: Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Southeast Regional 
Conference, Asheville, N. C. 

Nov. 6-12: American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 17-18: Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, Ashland. 

Apr. 5-7, 1961: Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, annual convention, 
Louisville. 

June 25-30, 1961: National Edu- 
cation Association, annual convention, 
Atlantic City. 
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Planning Board 
Term Expires 
Grace Weller, Elizabethtown ..1961 
Wendell Butler, Department of 
Education, Frankfort ....... 1964 
Pat Wear, Berea College, Berea 1963 
Lyman V. Ginger, College of 
Education, University of Ken- 


tucky, Lexington 29 ........ 1962 
Mrs. Mary Darragh, Vine Grove 1963 
Oran Teater, Paintsville ...... 1963 


Dero Downing, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling 


GN feces SORA As 1961 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins .......... 1961 
Mrs. Russell Snyder, Henderson 1962 
A. L. Perry, Elizabethtown ..... 1962 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, 

DO he uae. ais wae 0 1962 
Richard Hopkins, Calhoun ... .1962 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville . . . 1962 
Gordon Conner, Hodgenville . .1962 


Mrs. Rita Niman, Watterson 

Trail, Jeffersontown ........ 1962 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 

PRS: i Sey a eS 1962 
Marcus Owens, Weeksbury ... . 1962 


J. W. Barnett, Somerset ...... 1962 
Elma Taylor, Independence ... . 1962 
James Pursifull, Pineville ...... 1962 


Vera Raleigh, Whitesburg ....1962 





COVER 


One of the most important ques- 
tions confronting the members of the 
teaching profession in Kentucky, as 
well as the people of the state, will 
be the question of the calling of a 
constitutional convention. The matter 
will be resolved at the polls, Novem- 
ber 8. 

It is an accepted fact that further 
progress in education will be impossi- 
ble if certain constitutional questions 
are not resolved. In fact there is a crisis 
in the entire realm of governmental 
services, which can only be eased by 
constitutional reform. 

Our Kentucky Constitution is “badly 
in need of repair.” It is up to the 
teaching profession to make certain 
that the key is used to unlock the door 
for such repair. 
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Editorially Speaking 








Welcome Rural Educators 


It is with a great deal of pride that we of the education 
profession in Kentucky welcome the participants in the 
national conferences of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education, the County and Rural Area Superintendents of 
Schools, and the Pupil Transportation group. 

We are proud of our state and the progress we are mak- 
ing in public education. This progress is representative of 
what can be done in a state where the problems of rural 
education are examined and an attempt made to solve them. 

True, we still have many unsolved problems, but we are 
concerned with them. 

It is our hope that the very fact that these organizations, 
primarily concerned with problems of rural and rural-urban 
education, are holding their conferences here will awaken 
the profession and the people of Kentucky to an even more 
emphatic effort. We hope you will share with us some 
ideas on how we might function more effectively, just as 
we hope we can indicate to you the ways and means by 
which we have made progress in the past three or four 
decades. 

Concern for the problems of rural education is not new 
with us; twenty-five years ago the president of the NEA 
Department of Rural Education came from Kentucky. 
Neither is our concern for these problems lagging as Ken- 
tuckians follow the national pattern of migration from 


rural to urban areas; the current vice-president of the 
County and Rural Area Superintendents is from Kentucky. 
Since leadership functions largely in terms of general con- 
cern behind that leadership, this should give some indica- 
tion of our longtime and continuing interest in the same 
problems with which you are concerned. 

Above and beyond the matters of professional concern, 
we hope your visit to Kentucky will provide you with one 
of the most pleasant experiences of your life. We like Ken- 
tucky. We feel that we have something here that you can 
search a long time to find if you live somewhere else, 
something to which we natives are born. 

We have some rather unique industries, some rather 
unique people, some rather unique activities, and some 
rather unique scenery. We have a tradition behind us of 
which we are proud; yet, you will find modern viewpoints 
and actions which compare favorably with those of almost 
any other state. 

We hope you came early to the conference; we hope you 
will stay a long time after the conference ends. Visit with 
us, with our people, with our native industries. This is one 
of the most beautiful times of the year. 

Do like thousands of others each year, come and visit 
with us again aad again. 

—Beulah Fontaine 


Follow Through at the Polls 


The efforts of the members of the profession in behalf 
of a convention to revise our seventy year old constitution 
will determine the success or failure of the campaign. 
Publicity, meetings, discussions and personal contacts are 
all a part of the selling job, but getting the voter to the polls 
and seeing that a vote is cast on this issue is really the most 
important task. 

Approximately 220,000 voters must approve the proposal 
if it is to succeed. Previous attempts to call a convention in 
1931 and 1947 failed, not because of opposition, but because 
too many failed to vote on the issue. Therefore, the main 
problem is to get the voters to vote on the proposal. 

“Follow Through At The Polls” should be our slogan. 


Every local education association and superintendent must 
provide an organization which will have a team of enthusi- 
astic workers in every precinct. Every voter must be asked 
in a pleasant and tactful way to vote on this important 
issue. 

In the light of past experience, there must be a local 
organization’ in every precinct to see that every voter 
is reminded, even persuaded, to vote on this matter, or 
else it may fail. A failure on this would becloud the future 
and blight the lives of all those whom we love and respect. 
We can and must perform the task necessary to insure a 
brighter future for those we serve. 

—Verne P. Horne 
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We Have a Good Revenue Program 


The 1960 Legislature, on the advice of the citizens of 
the state, who were concerned with the welfare of their 
schools, enacted into law a new revenue program. On July 1, 
the first part of that program went into effect; that was the 
sales tax. Next January 1, another part of that same pro- 
gram will become effective; that is the reduction in the 
state income tax. 

In recent weeks there has been agitation on the part of a 
few people to make rather radical changes in that revenue 
program. There are some who would suggest that the 
sales tax part be repealed; others would modify it to exempt 
certain commodities, namely, food and medicines. 

First, let it be noted that the sales tax cannot be repealed. 
Last November, the voters of the state adopted an amend- 
ment to the constitution which called for the enactment of 
such a tax. This action can only be changed by the voters 
of the state through changing the constitution. The tax 
cannot be repealed by the Legislature or by certain indi- 
viduals seeking the support of an uninformed public. 

Second, let it be noted that the schools will bear the 
brunt of any reduction im sales tax revenues. Other uses of 
sales tax revenues are so committed that any reduction in 
revenues could be applied only to the public schools of the 
state. The exemption of food and medicines from the sales 


tax would result in the Joss of one-half of the imcreases 
made in school appropriations by the 1960 Legislature. 

Besides, reductions in the state income tax total almost 
exactly the same as the revenues expected from the tax 
on sales of food and medicines. In addition, welfare pay- 
ments to those not affected by income tax reductions have 
been increased more. than enough to cover sales taxes on 
food and medicines purchased by those individuals. 


As enacted by the 1960 Legislature, the changes in the 
state income tax involve the complete elimination of the 
surtax, and a 50 per cent increase in the basic exemption, 
from $13.00 per dependent to $20.00 each. 


In arriving at a better balanced revenue program, the 
Legislature reduced tax revenues from former sources by 
approximately $20 million as it added the 3 per cent re- 
tail sales tax which is calculated to bring in revenues total- 
ling about $75 million. 


As members of the profession which provides the serv- 
ices, to the children of the state, most in need of increased 
revenues, we have the unalterable responsibility to sup- 
port this revenue program wholeheartedly, and to inform 


others of the need to do likewise. 
—J. M. Dodson 


The First Day of School 


Each year, as Labor Day rolls around, thousands of boys 
and girls look forward, with varying degrees of enthusiasm, 
to the beginning of school. The interest they express in 
this event depends to a large extent upon the experiences 
they have had. 

To those children whose experiences in the past have 
been pleasant and profitable ones, the day to return to 
school is one to which they look forward with happy antici- 
pation. When children want to go to school “so bad they 
can taste it,’ we can take pride in the members of our pro- 
fession for having done a good job of teaching. 

There are, however, some children who sincerely “hate” 
the thought of returning to the classroom. Does this not 
give us “food for thought?” How much of this dislike for 
school stems from unhappy experiences for which we as 
teachers are to blame? Was there something we should have 
done, which we failed to do, that would have made school 
the kind of place to which children like to return? 

The first day on which they return to classes is often 
one of the most important in the sense of school becoming 
an enjoyable and profitable experience, or becoming sheer 
drudgery. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL we afte presenting two 
viewpoints of “the first day of school.” One is from the 
viewpoint of the teacher, and the other is from the view- 
point of a child, a brand new first-grader. 
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The first day, from the viewpoint of the teacher, is 
presented by Mrs. Lillie D. Chaffin, of Meta, Kentucky. 
This is an article, containing some excellent bits of advice, 
which we have been holding for some time in order to 
present it appropriately. Mrs. Chaffin seems to have a 
knack for expressing herself well, and we are glad to share 
her ideas with you. You will find her advice to the new 
teacher on page 18. 

The brand new first grader’s view of school was prepared 
by the JOURNAL staff. It is a photo story of Patrick Charles 
Jaggers, who will be six years old in October, going to 
the first grade at Lyndon School in Jefferson County. 

Just because he is your editor’s son, and the school is 
one in the largest school systems in the state, don’t think 
this is not as much of a typical situation as any other would 
be. He is “all boy;” and the professional staff of Lyndon 
School is much like the staff of any other elementary school 
and faces many of the same problems as do other profes- 
sional staffs. 

We chose this boy, and this school, because they were 
available. Forget parental pride in the fact that this is the 
third of a family of children happy at the prospect of secur- 
ing a good education. Remember that the focal point of 
all educational activity is the child with whom we work, 
and the progress that he makes. 


—Gerald Jaggers 
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A report by Herman Lee Donovan 


Badly in need of 


REPAIZ 


A constitution may be drawn to meet 
the needs of a people at a given time, but 
it must be elastic enough to provide for 
growth as civilization evolves. Our found- 
ing fathers thoroughly understood this 
principle. They had the courage to alter 
their own handiwork by passing ten 
amendments immediately after organiz- 
ing the government. 





Our present State Constitution lacks the 
elasticity to provide for the changing eco- 
nomic, political, social, and cultural devel- 
opment of our Commonwealth. Our citi- 
zens should remember that the Constitu- 
tion is made for man, and not man for the 
Constitution. The time has again come for 
a careful examination of the charter under 
which we live. 





Kentuckians have lived under four constitutions. The 
first was prepared in Danville in 1792. The convention at 
which it was written completed its work in 18 days. This 
first document was about 18 pages in length. 

The second Constitution was written in 1799. The dele- 
gates worked on it for 27 days. It was only slightly longer 
than the first one, covering 21 printed pages. 

The convention where our third constitution was pre- 
pared met in Frankfort in 1849. It was in session 91 days 
and brought forth a document 34 pages in length. 

On September 8, 1890, the authors of our present con- 
stitution met in our capital city. They were in session a 
total of 226 days, and they produced a document approxi- 
mately twice as long as our former constitution, and about 
five times as long as the one under which the United States 
is governed. 


Length Restricts Democracy 

It took the delegates longer to draft the present constitu- 
tion than it required our forefathers to write the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or for Woodrow Wilson and his 
colleagues to draft the Articles of the League of Nations, 
or for the delegates of fifty nations with all their language 
difficulties to frame the United Nations Charter at San 
Francisco. 


The superficial critic may inquire as to what the length 
of the Constitution has to do with its merits. The answer 
is simple. It has much to do with the quality of the funda- 
mental charter of government. The longer a constitution, 
the more restrictive the document becomes. 

A lengthy, detailed constitution is prima facie evidence 
of a lack of faith in democracy. A constitution that sets up 
scores of prohibitions against the Legislature, the Execu- 
tive, and the Judiciary is an expression of a lack of con- 
fidence in the ability of people to govern themselves 
through their duly elected representatives. It means that 
the makers of the Constitution wanted and desired a static 
government, a world where everything would be fixed, a 
government that was good enough for themselves, and the 
same for their children and their children’s children. 


A Constitution Is A Framework 

Eminent authorities on constitutional government agree 
that a constitution should set forth the broad, general princi- 
ples outlining the form of government, supplemented by a 
Bill of Rights, which may be regarded as axioms on which 
there can be no debate by free men. The right to worship 
according to the dictates of one’s conscience is an example 
of such an axiom. 
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The most important issue that faces Kentuckians today is the question © 
of the revision of our antiquated, horse-and-buggy constitution in order 
to have a modern state. This is a challenge to all of our citizens, one we 
cannot ignore, for the future of the youth of the state depends on our 
modernizing this document. : 

You, as a teacher, will never cast a more important vote than your vote 
for a revision of our state constitution. But you must not stop with voting 
for a limited revision of this charter. You should urge your friends and 
neighbors, and especially the parents of your children, to campaign and 
vote for these changes. 

. This is not a partisan political issue. Neither party has decided for or 
against it. It is a great social problem with implications involving the 
economic, cultural, and physical well-being of every citizen. As an in- 
telligent teacher you have the right, and indeed the responsibility, to 
inform yourself, and to urge your patrons to vote for this revision of our 
| constitution. 

ie es If you are teaching high school pupils, take time to acquaint them 
with the shortcomings of our constitution, noting that it has been virtu- 
o ally static since its formation. Remember, youth eighteen years old can 
vote on this question, and they are entitled to have the facts on this sub- 
ject. Urge them to cast their first vote on this question. 


a - _Kentucky’s 25,000 teachers can have a tremendous influence on the 
= outcome of this election if they will stand united. We need a limited re- 


i vision of our constitution, which has become antiquated because we 
have neglected to amend it when it was in need of repair. 
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A constitution is the framework for a government. It is antiquated document long before they went to their graves. 
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* a charter determining the scope and limitations of the gov- This document is an anachronism in the twentieth century. 
ernment. It is not a code of laws or compilation of statutes. p 
da- : A coe ‘ Conservative Background 
It is not a negative statement of principles like the Ten eine 
on, : me : The average age of the 55 delegates to the Constitutional 
Commandments; but, rather, is a positive declaration of C : : ‘ ag 
ee oo onvention that met in Philadelphia in 1787 was 43 years. 
principles such as those expressed by Christ in the Sermon Y 
ice ’ Eleven of the most effective of that group were under 34 
on the Mount. It is a broad outline of the latent powers un- 3 
up ; : ; rap years of age. The two most profound thinkers and aggres- 
der which economic, social, political, and cultural changes . ; , 
cu- : ‘ ‘ . sive exponents of the assembly were James Madison, who 
may take place without the necessity of altering the funda- , 
»n- : was 36, and Alexander Hamilton, whose age was 30. 
ne mental organic structure. 
When a constitution is designed on such broad principles 
hat : ; Piet 
oi it seldom needs alterations or amendments. A constitution 
“4 so constructed may last for a century, many centuries, or EDITOR’S NOTE: 
“a even a thousand years. The Constitution of the United 
S i ; h nm a pattern for all This article was prepared at the request of your Execu- 
tates is such a document. It has bee: pa on z 7 — 
countries experimenting with democracy. written by @ senior citizen who has spent fifty years as 
The Constitution of Kentucky is not such a charter. It a teacher and administrator in schools, colleges, and 
does contain an adequate Bill of Rights. It does provide for me ee - 
- _ P He reports: “I have no personal ambitions to attain, 
ree the three branches or departments of government: Execu- no axe to grind; my professional career has ended. My 
i- : “32s mae : only interest today is in how |! may best serve my com- 
Cl tive, Legislative, and Judicial. But it does not stop there. sy, yer } ph rat 
ya The authors of our constitution dared not trust the wis- left to me.” . 
ich dom of their descendants to legislate on many issues, so Dr. Donovan is President Emeritus of the University 
: 2 ; s : of Kentucky, and Co-Chairman of the Committee on the 
up they wrote into it many things which should have been authorized by the Legislature and appoini- 
ple left to the General Assembly to enact into statutes. So spe- ed by the Governor. 
cific were they that the Kentucky Constitution became an 
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SPECIAL SESSION 
OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY ENACTED 
CALL IN 1959 


The members of the Constitutional Convention of 1890 
were much older men, averaging “considerably past middle 
age.” Every delegate to that august assembly had been born 
before the close of the Civil War. Many of them were 
soldiers in that great conflict, and many of them were ma- 
ture enough to have played a prominent part in the crisis 
of 1861. 

The great majority of the membership of the convention 
were old men. Many of them were men of wealth, as 
wealth was measured in those days. Of the delegates, 20 
were farmers and 60 were lawyers. Practically all of them 
represented an agrarian clientele, as about 80 per cent of 
our population lived in rural communities at that time. 

It is a well-known fact that age, wealth, and rural back- 
ground are factors that tend to promote conservative think- 
ing and action. It is a historical fact that the 1890 conven- 
tion was regarded as a conservative, if not a reactionary 
body, at the time it met in the conservative period known 
as the Victorian Age. 

No one can ever charge that the convention was made 
up of little men, or ignorant men, or men without devotion 
to their country and state. They were probably as able a 
gtoup of men, and as patriotic a body, as has been assembled 
in Kentucky to make our laws or to write a constitution. 

But they were conservative men, conservative even for 
1890. They did not trust the people with too much power. 
Their faith in the processes of democracy was limited. The 
kind of constitution they wrote shows that they did not 
believe completely in democracy. They wrote a constitution 
full of restrictions, listing many things that must not be 
touched by the people's representatives. Their actions dem- 
onstrated that they did not have full faith in either the 
people, or their representatives, to enact intelligent laws 
bearing on many subjects. 


A Constitution May Be a Dictator 

Autocractic government does not necessarily have to 
emanate from a throne, or from a dictator who may have 
seized control through a coup d’etat. A constitution fash- 
ioned by the conservative element of a past generation may 
be so drawn that it cannot easily be amended or revised. 

Under such circumstances, government under a constitu- 
tion may be just as arbitrary as it frequently is under a 
modern dictator. The dead hand of the past may continue 
to reach out its long arm, and exercise an arbitrary au- 
thority over people, long after the original need for such 
power has passed. 

Under our present constitution it requires at least seven 
years to rewrite or revise that document; or, if we desire to 
reshape it through amendments, as a number of states have 
done, it might take a half century or longer. Seven years 
is a long time to keep any public issue before the people. 
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REGULAR SESSION 
OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ENACTED CALL IN 1960! 


Our grandfathers who prepared the present constitution 
certainly did not want their descendants to rush premature- 
ly, or rashly, into some new form of government. In setting 
up a method of revision, they acted as if they thought all 
wisdom would perish with their demise. 


Changing Social Order 

In order to comprehend fully the need for a new con- 
stitution, we must understand the social, economic, political, 
and cultural changes that have taken place in the last half- 
century. It is not an exaggeration to say that the world has 
witnessed more physical and material changes in the past 
50 years than had transpired in the previous 2000 years. 
These changes have made a tremendous impact on our lives, 
and they have literally brought us into a new age entirely 
unlike any previous age of mankind. 

A static constitution, however perfect in 1890, that could 
not be easily revised or amended, is an impossible docu- 
ment for the social order of 1960. Since that charter was 
written we have passed through at least five panics and 
fought four wars, two of world-wide proportions. The 
United States has moved up from a thirdrate power to the 
greatest nation in the world. 

The 100 men who gathered at Frankfort in the autumn 
of 1890 to write a Constitution lived in a world so unlike 
the world of 1960 that the most fertile imagination could 
not have portrayed the changes which have taken place. 
The delegates of that day traveled by horse and buggy, 
stagecoach, steamboat, or slow train. Their great grandsons 
travel on streamlined trains, in high-powered automobiles, 
and in jet airplanes which span a continent or cross the 
ocean in less time than it took the average delegate from 
either Eastern or Western Kentucky to reach the Capitol 
for a session of the Convention. 

In 1890 most homes were lighted by kerosene lamps, or 
gas lights. Electricity was little used as a source of either 
light or power. The telegraph was the most rapid means of 
communication. The telephone was still a novelty, and the 
radio was an unrevealed secret in the imagination of men. 

Most farm work was done by manual labor. Farm ma- 
chinery was scarce, and what there was would be considered 
crude when compared with a mechanized farm of today. 


ELECTION OF DELEGATES 
To BE HELD IN NOV. i962 
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ELECTION ON THE 
QUESTION OFA 
CONVENTION 

IN NOV. 1960 





Medical science was in its infancy. Typhoid fever visited 
nearly every community each summer and took its annual 
toll of the adults; scarlet fever and diphtheria, the scourges 
of infancy, kept the rate of infant mortality high. Except 
for prevention of smallpox there were no vaccines; sulpha 
drugs and penicillin were far in the future. 

In business, the corporation had emerged as a giant 
which frightened the farmers and the small businessmen. 
Many fields of labor were not yet organized. The assembly 
line had not been formed, and the chain store had not as 
yet put in its appearance. 

Illiteracy was still high, and secondary education for the 
masses in Kentucky was not even considered. 

By nearly every standard of measurement the world of 
1890 was a different one from that in which we live in 
1960. Our grandfathers wrote a constitution for what they 
thought was a static, agrarian society. They apparently did 
not recognize the fact that they lived in a world where the 
only constant was change itself; that the universe, that life 
and the processes of civilization, are dynamic—never static. 
They did not prepare for us a flexible constitution under 
which change might take place without too much stress 
and strain. 


Election of Officials 

The Constitution requires the election of the Governor, 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Treasurer, the Auditor of 
Public Accounts, the Secretary of State, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics, the Attorney General, 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It further pro- 
vides that they shall all be ineligible for re-election for the 
succeeding four years after the expiration of their terms. 

It is exceedingly questionable whether all of these officers 
ought to be elected by popular vote. We give the President 
of the United States the privilege of appointing his Cabinet. 
Better government could probably be secured by granting 
the Governor the same privilege, and holding him responsi- 
ble for results, rather than to have divided and partisan au- 
thority such as we get under the provisions of our Con- 
stitution. 

Making these officers ineligible to succeed themselves is 
certainly a bad policy. It does not offer any inducement to 
the holder of public office to discharge his responsibilities 
in such a way as to retain the confidence of the people to 
continue his services. 


CONVENTION MEETS AFTER 
ELECTION OF DELEGATES 
— BY FEB. 1963 
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Public officials in the past have negated this provision 
of the Constitution by holding one office for four years, 
and then running for another and another, until they have 
held public office for eight, twelve, or sixteen years, moving 
from one position to another and back again. This type of 
continuity in office has gone on ever since the present 
constitution was adopted. 


Court of Appeals 
The Constitution also requires that the Judges of the 


an 


* 


Court of Appeals shall be elected, and that the Court shall . 


consist of not fewer than five nor more than seven Judges. 
The amount of work required of the Court of Appeals has 
mounted steadily, and it has been necessary for the Court 
to appoint Commissioners who prepare cases and write 
opinions for the Court. 

These Commissioners are not elected by the people, yet 
they decide cases and have practically the same powers as 
the Judges; only they have no vote when a case is being 
decided. Here again we see a limitation placed in the Con- 
stitution that has to be overcome by a subterfuge. 

Section 120 requires that the Clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals be elected by popular vote; he is also ineligible for a 
succeeding term. 

Is there any reason for such a procedure? Is the Court 
not better qualified to appoint its clerk than the public 
to elect such an official? If he is a good clerk, should his 
services not be continued indefinitely? 

The Court has the power to appoint the Sergeant at 
Arms who performs many important services for it. Would 
it not be just as logical for it to appoint the Clerk? 


Annual Elections 
Section 148 says, “No officer of any city, town, county, 
or any sub-division thereof, except members of municipal 


. legislative boards, shall be elected in the same year in which 


members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States are elected.” This provision of the Constitution re- 
sults in the state having to hold elections every year. The 
cost of holding such elections amounts to an expenditure 
of thousands of dollars of the taxpayer’s money that could 
be saved if elections were held once every two years. There 
is no good reason for this provision of the Constitution. 


Please turn to page 16 
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Get with it 


Sharpen your nose for news 


Open up those pearly gates .. . 


Talk English; block that pedaguese 


Let’s say “thank you” 


Remember what we're here for 


Editor's Note: Mrs. Gudridge is Assistant Director 
of the NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations. 
At the 1960 KEA Leadership Conference, in Bowl- 
ing Green, she spoke on one of the most important 
responsibilities of the education profession in Ken- 
tucky: keeping the public informed on conditions 
and progress in their schools. Her’s was such a chal- 
lenging address that we are sharing it with a// the 
teachers in the state, since public relations is a re- 
sponsibility of a// the members of the profession. 


I imagine many of you are recover- 
ing from the same ailment I have this 
week: acute overexposure to Virus 
Conventionitis, a disease more con- 
tagious than Asian flu, and readily 
communicated by television. It has re- 
sulted in buckled backbones, drooping 
eyelids, and numb eardrums all over 
America. 

All of the time the conventions were 
going on, the Russians were singing a 
mew and scary theme song: “Bongo, 
bongo, bongo; we will go and help the 
Congo.” Just before that, of course, 
they had gotten quite a bit of mileage 
out of a ditty entitled: “U-2 can be 
the strife of the party.” 

It has been quite a year, the second 
year that might go down in history 
when Americans expressed deep dis- 
satisfaction with two things they had 
been proudest of: their automobiles 
and their schools. About the autos, they 
said the manufacturers were making 
cats too wide, too long, too much 
chrome, too expensive, too hard to 
park. 
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About their schools, they said they 
were soft, lacked discipline, were costly 
palaces, were turning our kids into 
life-adjusted low-brows, and that this 
was all the fault of some sinister people 
called “educationists.” 

You remember how it was when 
Russia launched its first sputnik. 
Everybody got into the act with his 
pet theory as to what was wrong with 
the schools: admirals, orators, sobsis- 
ters, history professors, novelists, and 
magazine editors. Admiral Rickover 
said he’d discovered the schools were 
teaching smooching instead of science. 
Dorothy Thompson said the schools 
were like country clubs. Clifton Fadi- 
man said he never had frill courses 
when he went to school. And LIFE 
said it was all John Dewey's fault. - 

These critics and their followers 
somehow managed to make the schools 
seem responsible for bad manners, 
juvenile delinquency, the high divorce 
rate, and the popularity of TV west- 
erns. It was enough to make a teacher 
reach for the tranquillizers. 





By Beatrice N. Gudridge 


It wasn’t that schools hadn’t been 
criticized before. Everybody remember- 
ed Howard Whitman in Collier’s, the 
Rudolph Flesch wounds, and what hap- 
pened in Pasadena. But those were 
mild compared to the anguished cries 
that went up when America discover- 
ed that Russia was mot a nation of 
backward peasants, but a powerhouse 
of scientific know-how. 

And, as sometimes happens when 
people are fearful or discontented, or 
both, they look around for something 
or somebody to lambaste. There sat 
the schools, a convenient target. 


Before we throw in the sponge, let’s 


_ask ourselves: was all this frantic at- 


tention given education a completely 
BAD thing? There’s a little jingle that 
goes: 

If white were good, 

And black were bad, 

Then all MY friends 

Are gray or plaid. 

I believe the picture is more plaid 

than bad. Although some of that early 
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ELATIONS 


... From Aspirin to Ulcer 
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criticism of schools was unfair, and 
perhaps some of it was inspired by 
motives that weren’t exactly simon- 
pure, it did show how much Ameri- 
cans cared about their schools. When 
they stop caring enough to criticize, 
that’s the time to start worrying. 

That brings me to the first point I 
want to make about teachers and pub- 
lic relations, which I will describe as: 
Open Up Those Pearly Gates. 

Most people who criticize schools do 
so because they care, and because they 
want to improve the situation. Shut- 
ting them up, or shutting them out, 
will never work for long. We can 
help people understand their schools 
by making clear two important facts. 
One is that the whole educational en- 
terprise in this country is so vast 
and so full of differences that anything 
anybody can say about schools is prob- 
ably true somewhere. The worst things 
that are said are undoubtedly true in 
some school somewhere. 

The second fact is a kind of corollary 
to this, and that is, as teachers, we must 
show that we want all schools to be as 
good as the best schools now are. This 
requires of us an honesty about what 
we afe trying to do in the classroom. 
We must provide a kind of atmosphere 
in our schools that makes it possible 
for the public to see what is going on, 
an “open door” policy so that parents 


and citizens can look at things as they: 


are. You can’t get away with a rigged 
public relations program any more suc- 
cessfully than a rigged TV show. 
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When you have an institution that 
deals with something like 40 million 
young people, plus their parents, plus 
their grandparents, plus all those peo- 
ple who remember what school was 
like when they went there, it’s no won- 
der we get so much free advice. 

Everybody is an expert on schools; 
he went to one, didn’t he? Teaching is 
something about which he has his own 
ideas too. He has no doubt he could 
teach anything from math to life ad- 
justment if the boss would just give 
him a couple of days off to look into 
the matter. 

On the other hand, parents and citi- 
zens generally have a lively interest in 
education, because they believe, and 
rightly, that it is the conditioner of the 
future American. Furthermore, many 
have grasped the grim truth that edu- 
cation—and how much, and what kind, 
and for whom—will-determine our sur- 
vival as a nation. — 

The criticism of schools simmered 
down after we got some of our own 
satellites into space. Some of the heat 
went off the schools. Not that people 
thought there wasn’t room for improve- 
ment, but a new kind of critic was 
emerging. This was the critic who 
actually took some time and trouble 
to look into what actually was going on 
in classrooms before he sounded off in 


‘the press and over the airwaves. 


One of the new critics was Dr. James 
Bryant Conant. Although he has had 
at least three distinguished careers, 
what he has done for education may 


well stand as his most lasting contri- 
bution. I am told this is what he him- 
self hopes. As a result of intensive 
study of the high school, and the junior 
high school, Dr. Conant found many 
things he thought were wrong, but he 
didn’t blame them on John Dewey; 
and he didn’t throw up his hands in 
despair. He is saying, over and over 
again, that improvements can and 
should be made within the present 
framework of our educational system, 
an exclusively American system which 
he believes fits our way of life. 

There were other thoughful critics: 
those who served on the Rockefeller 
panel on education, for example, and 
who produced the report called “The 
Pursuit of Excellence.” Other voices 
were heard, among them editors of the 
nation’s influential magazines, and 
the tone was quite different from those 
earlier magazine pieces which implied 
schools were responsible for every- 
thing that was wrong with society 
from rock'n'roll to the suicide rate. 

Which brings me to my second point 
for teachers and public relations which 
is: Get With It. Today’s teacher must 
know what's going on in the-world of 
education. Parents and citizens expect 
you to be an authority, and you should 
be. 

One thing a teacher can do is to 
help people distinguish between the 
thoughtless and the constructive kind 
of criticism. You can show them how 
they can use constructive criticism 


Please turn to page 28 
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Dr. Howard A. Dawson 


As Director of the Division of Rural Service in the Na- 
tional Education Association, Dr. Howard A. Dawson rep- 
resents the interests of rural teachers and rural schools in 
the national headquarters of the organized teaching pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Dawson was appointed director of this division in 
1936, after the NEA Executive Committee decided to give 
more specific attention to the advancement of the cause of 
rural education. At the time of his appointment to the new 
position, he was serving as assistant director of the NEA 
Research Division. 

Since 1940, he has also served as executive secretary of 
the Department of Rural Education, and its Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools. Under 
his leadership, the annual regional conferences on Rural 
Life and Education and the Annual Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools have been or- 
ganized and conducted during recent years. 

Prior to joining the NEA, Dr. Dawson had been a rural 
teacher and a superintendent of rural schools in Arkansas. 
He received his doctor's degree at George Peabody College 
for Teachers in 1926. From that date to 1934, he served as 
director of research for the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation. In 1934, he went to the U. S. Office of Education 
as consultant to the Commissioner of Education in school 
finance and administration; there he initiated and organized 
the research project on the reorganization of local school 
units in ten states, and directed the federal emergency re- 
lief program for rural schools in 1934-35. 

Dr. Dawson has had a wide range of educational experi- 
ence, including college and university teaching and educa- 
tional survey work. Long active in educational organizations, 
he has served as director or consultant to many county, city, 
and state surveys of education, and as associate director of 
the study of local school units in ten states. 

He is perhaps best known for his work in the field of 
the reorganization of local school units in rural areas. His 
book, entitled Satisfactory Local School Units, is recognized 
as one of the most authoritative works in this field. 
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A Continuing Challenge 


The patterns of rural living are changing. Lines between 
farm and city are less sharply drawn. Yet a large part of 
America’s strength continues to lie in the strength of its 
small communities. 

The urban “fringe” presents new and complex problems; 
the predominantly rural world scene challenges the best 
efforts of American educators. As rural people ask more 
of their schools, new services are needed. 

Many tasks remain unfinished: Further school district 
reorganization is needed; fully qualified teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other personnel, are in short supply; millions 
of disadvantaged persons in agriculture have educational 
standards below any tolerable standard; the roles of the 
community area school and the intermediate administrative 
unit are being redefined; adaptation of instruction to the 
needs and experiences of the children taught is a goal yet 
to be achieved in many schools. 

The fundamental task lies, not in externals or technical 
matters, but in the fact that rural people are subject to 
unique and identifiable environmental influences. These 
make necessary unique approaches to teaching and unique 
programs of school activity and services. 


To Meet the Challenge 
The Department of Rural Education, as the professional 
organization of rural educators, serves as 
Spokesman for rural children in securing the 
rights that are the rights of every child under the 
United States Flag. 
Representative of rural teachers in seeking the 
Status, preparation, and resources for fulfilling 
their obligations to youth and society. 
Interpreter of rural education—its needs, prob- 
lems and resources—wherever such interpretation 
is needed to insure attention to the educational 
needs of rural children and youth. 
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County and Rural Area Superintendents 

This group was first organized as the Division of County 
Superintendents. The name was later changed to take into 
account the varied titles held by administrators carrying 
comparable responsibilities in various states. , 

The Division carries on an active program aimed at Winston Brown, President T. C Knapp, President-Elect 
clarifying the role of the county or intermediate unit super- _ Division of County and Rural Area Superintendents 
intendent in American education, and improving the 
status and functioning of the office. This is done through 
an annual conference, special committees or commissions, , 
and joint activities with other groups. The Commission on 











the Intermediate Administrative Unit is currently active. The Teachers of Kentucky 
Any active member of the Department who is a county 
or intermediate area superintendent or deputy superin- WELCOME 


tendent, or a past officer of the Division, is eligible for 


active membership. Your Visitation 


Pupil Transportation Stay with us for a few days 

The Division of Pupil Transportation holds meetings and 
disseminates materials on the educational implications of 
pupil experiences in being transported to and from school; 


... and see the progress 
we are making in our 


the use of the school bus to increase educational opportuni- program of rural education 
ties for the community; and the over-all administration of 
pupil transportation programs. We are working on 


Any member of the Department of Rural Education 
having responsibility or interest in the transportation of 
pupils is eligible for membership. 





‘A Better Day for Kentucky’s Children” 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Section 91 of the Constitution provides for the election 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction by the voters 
of the state at the same time the Governor and other state 
officials are elected, and it makes him ineligible to succeed 
himself. 

This is a professional office, and in no sense a political 
one. Those states that have made the greatest progress in 
education have their state superintendents selected by a 
board of education for an indefinite term. Such a policy 
gives the superintendent an opportunity to carry on a pro- 
gram of education that is not constantly interrupted every 
four years. 

As a matter of fact, it takes a man about two years to 
initiate a statewide educational program, and by the time 
he gets it in operation his term is up and a new man comes 
into office. Frequently, the new superintendent is not 
acquainted with the program of his predecessor and he of- 
ten introduces a program of his own which has to be inter- 
rupted four years later. 

Consequently, the schools of the state drift along with- 
out any consistent or continuous program. No one can esti- 
mate the loss to the taxpayers that such a foolish provision 
in the Constitution has brought to the state. Not only has 
money been lost, but opportunities for education for hun- 
dreds of thousands of children have been curtailed. 


Salary Limitations 

The Constitutional Convention of 1890 limited annual 
salaries of public officials, excepting the Governor, to a 
maximum of $5,000. This limitation on salaries was not 
serious in 1890, but with the passing of the years and the 
changing value of the dollar it takes $15,000 today to pur- 
chase what $5,000 would buy in 1890. 

A few years ago we amended that section of the Con- 
stitution, and made the maximum salary for state officials 
$12,000 per annum. 

Recently, the Court of Appeals in a four to three de- 
cision has ruled that county and city employees are limited 
by the Constitution to an annual salary not in excess of 
$7,200. This means that no superintendent, principal, or 
teacher in any county or city can receive a salary of more 
than $7,200 per year. 

If this decision of the Court holds, it means that, in a 
short-period of time, the leadership in our public schools 
will “silently steal away” to other states where there is no 
limit on salaries for teachers and administrators. God pity 
our children when this happens. 


 ————— 
0 —— 


Kentucky has recently constructed a new College ot 
Medicine that cost about $28,000,000. If the Court's de- 
cision holds that the salary of a Professor in the Medical 
Schools is limited to $12,000, we had just as well close it 
now, for no medical school can secure a doctor for its 
staff on such a salary scale. Country doctors with a mini- 
mum of preparation for their profession have a greater in- 
come than this. 

A dollar is not always a dollar when translated into terms 
of value. The dollar value has gradually been growing 
smaller for the past fifty years. The Court itself should have 
long ago recognized this fact and interpreted the Constitu- 
tion in terms of what the makers of the Constitution rec- 
ognized as the purchasing power of a dollar in 1890. How 
long will Kentucky continue to court disaster in her govern- 
mental machinery by holding to this archaic provision in 
her Constitution? 

Debate Good for Democracy 

It is a good thing in a democrcy to examine, periodically, 
the structure of our government; to have minds clash and 
men hurl challenges at each other; to listen to orations, 
some eloquent and others too long and tedious; to have 
diverse points of view put forth. One of such conflict 
and confusion, under great stress and strain, concepts of 
government greater than those of any one man come forth 
to be incorporated into the fundamental law of the land. 

Had the Constitutional Convention of 1787 been a love 
feast, the delegates in all probability would have written a 
second-rate constitution. Great contributions to society are 
usually the result of great labor, often much suffering. Be- 
cause the delegates of the Constitutional Convention that 
met in Philadelphia wrestled long and desperately with 
the problems that arose, is without doubt the reason they 
gave us such a superior document as the fundamental law 
of our land. 

A vote to call a constitutional convention on November 
8 will not change the entire Constitution. The convention 
would be limited to consideration of twelve subjects. The 
Bill of Rights and other provisions that have stood the 
test of time cannot be altered. 

Assuming the vote on this issue is favorable this fall, we 
will then elect 100 delegates to a Constitutional Convention. 
They will consider the twelve subjects that may be amend- 
ed. Their recommendations will then be made to the peo- 
ple at the general election in 1963. The people will vote 
to approve or reject them. The final decision on the changes 
the delegates recommend will be made by the voters. The 
People have the last word. 
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Mary Josephine Maguire 


A TRIBUTE 


Mary Josephine Maguire, a class- 
room teach in Lexington for thirty-nine 
years, died April 6, 1960 at St. Joseph 
Hospital after a short illness. Her 
passing closed a life devoted not only 
to her duties as a teacher, but also to 
a life of devoted service to the entire 
profession. 

Miss Maguire received her early edu- 
cation at Dudley Public School, and St. 
Catherine’s Academy, Lexington, and 
graduated with a B. S. degree from the 
University of Kentucky after work at 
Northwestern University. 

Following her graduation from the 
University of Kentucky, she began her 
career at Madison Institute in Rich- 
mond, Fentucky. After one year there 
she continued her teaching career in Lexington at Dudley Elementary School, 
where she had once been a student. She later taught at Morton High School, Lex- 
ington Senior High, and Henry Clay High School, from which school she retired 
in 1954. 

This long period of service was interrupted in 1921 by several years service 
with the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, where she acquired an under- 
standing of the terminology and investment procedures which was later of in- 
estimable value to her in the years spent as a member of the Lexington and Ken- 
tucky Teachers’ Retirement Systems. 

She worked actively for the enactment of the law creating the Kentucky 
Teachers’ Retirement System, and her interest never flagged during her lifetime. 

The following quotations are taken from the tribute paid Miss Maguire for 
her long service on the Retirement Board when her portrait was unveiled in 
June, 1955, in the office of the Retirement Board in Frankfort: 

“Miss Maguire served as a member of the first Board of Trustees of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System beginning July 1, 1939. Her service from that time 
until July, 1940, was without reimbursement even for expenses, since the 
Teachers’ Retirement System was not financed during the 1938 extraordinary ses- 
sion. She attended the first meeting of the Board of Trustees on July 8, 1939, 
and was elected vice chairman July 6, 1940, and chairman at the meeting on June 
25, 1941. She served continuously as Chairman until her retirement on June 30, 
1954.” 

Following her retirement she was instrumental in forming in Lexington an 
active chapter of the National Retired Teachers’ Association, an affiliate of the 
N. E. A. , 

“Her unselfish devotion to the teaching profession, and more particularly 
to the Teachers’ Retirement System, constitutes an example that all teachers 
might well strive to emulate. Miss Maguire's service in behalf of this system in a 
large measure accounts for the progress and present position of our Retirement 
System.” 

Miss Maguire was interested also in the affairs of her community, holding 
offices, committee chairmanships, and serving as Parliamentarian in the Catholic 
Womens’ League, Business and Professional Women’s Club, American Associa- 
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Reported by 
Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 


DEPARTMENT OF ~~ . 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


OFFICERS 


President—Mrs. Bernadine Steele, Cen- 
-tral City 

Vice-President—Charles E. Craft, 2100 
Red Leaf Dr., Louisville 7 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Miller, R. R. 5, 
Hopkinsville 

Ex-Officio Board Member—Richard 
T. Stofer, 657 Buckingham Ln., 
Lexington 


Board of Directors 
lst—Reba Gillahan, Marion 
2nd—Mrs. Mary Everett, 709 Belmont, 
Hopkinsville 

3rd—Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 

4th—Mrs. W. E. Darragh, Vine Grove 

Sth—Mrs. Ernestine Noland, Simpson- 
ville and Catherine Hancock, 1859 
Yale Dr., Louisville 5 

Central—Mrs. Louise Switzer, Route 
1, Stamping Ground and Jess Gard- 
ner, 364 Mockingbird Ln., Lexing- 
ton 

Eastern—Mrs. Elizabeth Vernon, Pike- 
ville 

MCEA—Mrs. Beulah Campbell, Monti- 
cello 

UCEA—Thomasine Garnett, Harlan 

UKREA—Roger Jones, Jackson 

NKEA—Mrs. Willie Norton, 38 Silver 
Ave., South Fort Mitchell 


District Chairmen 

lst—W. L. Nichols, 601 N. Jefferson, 
Princeton 

2nd—Mrs. Paul Cornelius, Gilbert 
Drive, Hopkinsville 

3rd—Mrs, Juanita Park, Rockport 

4th—Mary K. Edwards, Munfordville 

Sth—Mrs. Peggy Sanders, 531 South- 
western Pkwy., Louisville 11 

Central—Mrs. Louise Switzer, Route 
1, Stamping Ground 

Eastern—Mrs. Christine Goodman, 
Pikeville 

MCEA—Mrs. Beatrice Powell, Russell 
Springs 

UCEA—Mrs. Elizabeth Parker, Mid- 
dlesboro 

UKREA—Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary 

NKEA—Mrs. Joella Bramel, 910 Ter- 
race Dr., Covington 
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As surely as there is a school year, there will be a first day; 
and even if the pupils stay only for registration, 
the impression you make will be amazingly enduring. 


Advice from a teacher on 


THE First DAY 


The question most often heard as the beginning of a new year ap- 
proaches is, “What shall I do the first day?” If the day is from 8:30 to 
3:30, the next question will be, “How will I keep them busy all day?” 


A successful first day, just as all the 
other days, will have to be planned. 
This does not mean that your entire 
vacation, a week of it, or even an entire 
day must be taken, but you can be 
thinking and planning while traveling 
over miles of unimpressive scenery, 
while waiting for an appointment, or 
while lying in the sun. 

If you are a beginning teacher or a 
new teacher in a school, it is advisable, 
if possible, to meet the principal and, 
notebook in hand, learn the answers 
to your questions. If a meeting is not 
practical, a letter may bring the an- 
swers. If at all possible, the teacher 
should visit the school before the first 
day. Furniture should be arranged, 
books attractively displayed, a plant or 
two set on a window sill or on the 
desk, and a center of interest mounted 
on the bulletin board. Learn the loca- 
tion of the lunchroom, library, rest- 
rooms, and other rooms, make a small 
scale drawing and clip it inside your 
notebook. Borrow a set of books and 
become acquainted with them, noting 
stories that can be used with certain 
units of work. 

Know the exact time for dismissal 
on that first day and plan to occupy 
each minute without crowding it; the 
five minutes sometimes wasted in wait- 
ing for a bell to ring can be used for 
singing an old chorus or learning a 
new one, for reading a poem, or shar- 
ing an experience. 
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If parents bring the children, try to 
get all the information required; it 
may be difficult later, for children may 
answer your question of “What's your 
address?” with “We don’t have an ad- 
dress. We get our mail from a box.” 
Write down any information that 
parents volunteer — such as Billy is 
afraid to be alone, Sally likes to be the 
leader, or Tommy has had strep throat. 
Note the child’s attitude toward the 
parent and toward the other pupils. 
You will be unable to remember de- 
tails if they are left unwritten. 

Your plans will not include giving 
standardized or teacher-made tests the 
first day, or perhaps not the first week. 
Pupils must be “settled down” and feel 
there is a good reason for them if they 
are to do well. 

Here are some First Day Rules that 
I have found helpful. 

Be an early bird that first day. 
Parents and children who stand out- 
side a locked door waiting for a tardy 
teacher will be impressed, but not 
favorably. Be there to greet the first 


arrival and stay until the last one has ~ 


gone. This is an important day; be 
ready for it. . 

Be on your best behavior. Talk in 
low, quiet tones without seeming dead- 
pan or grotesque. Be firm without be- 
ing dictatorial; be friendly without be- 
ing a gusher. Show a genuine interest 
in pupils and parents. 


Mrs. Lillie D. Chaffin 


Be well dressed but not overdressed. 
Use colors that are soft and pleasing, 
some small inconspicuous flowers or 
jewelry, and comfortable shoes. Don’t 
use this as an occasion to try a new 
hairdo, a new shade of lipstick, or a 
new dress. Be youthful without being 
childish; be mature without appearing 
senile. 

Have something interesting planned 
and be sure the children know they 
have learned something. They feel the 
day has been wasted, and it has, if they 
have accomplished nothing. If there is 
time have them read something. First 
graders may read your name or a 
greeting on the chalkboard; larger chil- 
dren may read a sentence, a paragraph, 
or a short story from a book or a 
previously prepared paper. Don’t con- 
tinue with one activity until they are 
bored. If there are only a few minutes, 
sing familiar songs and begin learning 
a new one. If there are several hours, 
try to touch lightly on several subjects, 
without seeming rushed. Summarize 
what they have done just before they 
leave. Without this, some pupils may 
have difficulty answering the inevit- 
able question, “What did you learn to- 
day?” If it has not been summarized, 
they may be disappointed. 

Gwe out materials after intervals of 
other work, Give books, one at a time, 
make assignments, give time for work, 
and check to see that everyone under- 
stands. Too many books or materials 
given at one time will create confusion. 

Don’t ge a long list of rules or a 
long speech on what they will learn 
this year. Make any introductory 
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I Went 
To First Grade 


my big sister . out every r morning to get on 
the school bus. And I Eom to go with 
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Today, | woke up with all my toys and playthings ready | leamed to watch both ways, with Mommy's help, as 
to be put aside. . . | crossed the street to the bus stop . . . 








When | got to my room, the teacher was standing by We sang a song together, one of the first things; | felt 
the door waiting to say hello. . . good when we did thot .. . 


1 never had a desk like this at home; here! can put Later on, after we had finished out pictures, Mrs. Kemp 
my treasures away so nobody else can see them. . . let me help her fix them up. . . 








Many of my buddies waited with me for the school bus; Even though the other boys are bigger than | am, | 
they showed me how fo stand in line . . . felt pretty big when | got on the bus . . . 


One of the first things Mrs. Kemp did was to help me Then, she left me alone so that | could show her that 
get started on some drawing . . . | knew lots of things | could do. . . 


When | lost my lunch money, the principal had time to | leamed one thing for sure, today; we sure do have to 
help me find some to buy my lunch with . . . stand in line a lot. 





REQUIEM 


I, C. D. Redding, Christian, educator, 
and friend, 

Was vigilant and devoted, right to the 
end. 

When the Son of Man cometh, no one 
of us can know; 

I long possessed that knowledge, and 
welcomed it so. 


Three score years and ten are the 
Biblical span, 

Yet, only thirty and three knew Christ 
as a man. 

In my 62 years I walked close to my 
Lord, 

And now go to join him with all sweet 
accord. 


In review, my life’s pattern does not 
seem complete, 

Tho the threads have been severed 
and can no more meet. 

My work shall go on; the torch still 
flames on high; 

Caught by those who will tend it as 
faithfully as I. 


Great integrity, care, and wise plan- 
ning shall forever be 

Molded into every schoolroom in 
Frankfort as a memorial to me. 

I shall not be far; my spirit is ever 
near; 

So think of me sometimes, and be of 
good cheer. 


The veil parted in twain and I came 
through; 

Now, farewell, not goodbye, but fare- 
well to each one of you. 

We shall meet again; that much I can 
say; 

In some distant Eden; on some glorious 
day. 


My couch is prepared; I have finished 
my quest; 

I wrap the draperies around me, and 
lie down to rest. 


—Lucy Jane Cracraft 





TEACHER'S ALPHABET 


Lovella Forsee, Owen County Supervisor 
A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. (Proverbs 17:22) 
Be patient toward all men. (1 Thessalonians 5:14) 
Covet earnestly the best gifts. (1 Corinthians 12:31) 
Do good unto all men. (Galatians 6:10) 
Exalt her (wisdom) and she shall promote thee. (Proverbs 4:8) 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
Whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. (Philippians 4:8) 


God is no respector of persons. (Acts 10:34) 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. 
(Micah 6:8) 


I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me. (Philippians 4:13) 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. (Matthew 7:1) 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. (Psalms 34:13) 


Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
(Galatians 6:9) 


Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful. (1 Corinthians 
4:2) 


Neglect not the gift that is in thee. (1 Timothy 4:14) 
Owe no man anything, but to love one another. (Romans 13:8) 


Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones. 
(Proverbs 16:24) 


Quench not the Spirit. (1 Thessalonians 5:19) 


Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men. (Romans 12:17) 


Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. (2 Timothy 2:15) 


Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not de- 
part from it. (Proverbs 22:6) 


Understandest thou what thou readest? (Acts 8:30) 


Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. (Romans 12:19) 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. (Ecclesiastes (9:10) 


EXercise loving kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the earth for in these 
things I delight, saith the Lord. (Jeremiah 9:24) 


Ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. (Acts 19:36) 
Zealous of good works. (Titus 2:14) 
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And now, to in- 
troduce to you 
our guest lecturer, 

Dr. Arthur W. 
Combs: 

Dr. Combs at- 
tended Cornell 
University, 1930- 

33; Ohio State t 
University, 1934-35. He earned the 
Bachelor of Science in Education De- 
gree, in 1941, his Master of Arts, and, 
in 1945, his Doctor of Philosophy De- 
grees at Ohio State. 

On completion of his Bachelor's De- 
gree work, he taught in the public 
schools of Alliance, Ohio, for six years. 
He taught biology for the first few 
years, but during the latter portion of 
his time there he taught social studies 
and served as a school psychologist. 

In 1941, he accepted a teaching as- 
sistantship in psychology at Ohio State, 
where he taught while completing the 
academic work for his doctorate. Two 
years later he joined the staff of the 
College of Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where he remained until 1954. 

During the years he was at Syracuse, 
Dr. Combs developed the training pro- 
gram in clinical psychology, and was 
Director of the University Personal 
Counseling Service. This latter clinic 
served both the students on the campus, 
and children and adults in the central 
New York area. 

In 1954, he moved to his present 
position in Gainesville, Florida, as 
Professor of Psychology and Education 
at the University of Florida. 

Dr. Combs is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Psychology Association, holding 
membership in the Divisions of Clini- 
cal Psychology, Educational Psychology, 
School Psychology, and the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Is- 
sues. 

He is the co-author of two books, 
Individual Behavior, and Case Book 
of Non-Directive Counseling, and edi- 
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YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE ... 

Be sure to go to the polls and VOTE in FAVOR of the 
Limited Constitutional Convention on November 8. Get your 
patrons to do so, too. Tell everybody about the need for this 
if Kentucky hopes to make any progress. 

Vote for the Bond Issue for Federal Highway Projects and 
the development and improvement of Kentucky State Parks. 


VOEE .... YRS. 55 tee ss See 





Get with it, friend! 





Wait for me! I am going, too. All of my friends will be 
there, too. Are you planning to attend the DESP of KEA 
annual conference, meeting in Lexington on November 10-11? 


See the general plans in the September issue of the Journal. 
You will receive a special bulletin, also. So, Go! Go! Go! 








tor of a Human Relations Workbook 
for the U. S. Air Force. He has written 
widely in the fields of psychology, 
counseling, education, and human rela- 
tions, and has carried out research in 
problems relating to human personality 
developments. 

Dr. Combs is perhaps best known 
for his attempts to apply the principles 
of human relations known in the field 
of psychology to a wide variety of 
practical human problems in such 
fields as education, industry, and so- 
ciety. 

And here is 
Robert A. Luke; 
he will address 
the conference at 
the banquet: 

Mr. Luke is As- 
sistant Director of 
the NEA Division 
of Adult Educa- 


tion Service, having assumed that role 
in March, 1949. He also serves as 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators. 

In additon, he is the staff representa- 
tive of the NEA to the Joint Commit- 
tee of the NEA and the American Li- 
brary Association. During 1958-59, he 
served as president of the NEA staff 
organization. He also serves as ex- 
officio advisor to the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, and is chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the NEA 
Council on Instruction. 

An Indianan by birth, Mr. Luke re- 
ceived most of his formal schooling in 
Colorado. He received a Bachelor of 
Arts Degree from the University of 
Denver in 1937, and a Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science from the same institution 


in 1939. 
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Registration Fee: $2.00 


Yes 





DESP CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 


Make checks payable to and send to: 


Miss Martha Shindlebower 
Kenwood School, Henry Clay Blvd. 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Do you plan to attend the IBM tour and be their guest for lunch? 


All reservations must be returned on or before 
November 7, 1960 


Dinner Reservation: $2.50 


No 
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American Education Week will be 
observed during the week of Novem- 
ber 6-12, this year. The theme is: 
“Strengthen Schools for the 60's.” To 
avoid the last minute rush, and to be 
absolutely sure you wili receive your 
materials in good time, place your 
order immediately. 


The American Education Week 
Packet, containing more than 20 new 
promotional items, and other bright 
and timely AEW materials are availa- 
ble from the NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Donna Reed Movie Trailer. A 35 
mm 60-second trailer for use in 
theaters; $6.50 each. 


“Dennis the Menace” Movie 
Trailer. A 35 mm 60-second trailer 
for use in movie theaters; $6.50 each. 
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{merican Education Week 


MATERIALS 


One for each day 
25 copies, $1.00 


Learning is Your Business. How 
high school students can get the most 
out of school and home work. For use 
with Sunday topic, “Serious Students— 
Stronger Schools.” 


Pulled Apart by Conflicting 
Claims About Schools? This folder 
gives claims and counter claims con- 
cerning education . . . then states facts. 
For use with Monday topic, “Interested 
Parents—Stronger Schools.” 


What Happens at School Board 
Meetings? Shows topics school board 
members decide on. For use with Tues- 
day topic, “Able Board Members— 
Stronger Schools.” 


What Teachers Know About 
Your Child. Tips for parents from 
1,400,000 practical “psychologists,” 
America’s teachers. Designed for use 
with Wednesday topic, “Quality 
Teachers—Stronger Schools.” 


Space Man Seeks Secret of Supe- 
rior Schools. A visitor from Mars in- 
terviews teachers, students, adminis- 
trators, and citizens to discover what 
constitutes a superior school. Designed 
for use with the Thursday topic, 
“Ample Funds—Stronger Schools.” 


Teacher Talk. A vest-pocket vo- 
cabulary that explains to parents many 
of the terms used by educators. De- 
signed for use with Friday topic, 
“Challenging Curriculums — Stronger 
Schools.” 


How Adult Education Has 
Changed People’s Lives. Actual case 
histories of persons who were able to 
start their own businesses, get jobs, win 
prizes for creativity through adult edu- 
cation courses. Designed for use with 
Saturday topic, “Lifelong Learners— 
Stronger Schools.” 


Eleventy Percent. A new one-act 
play for high schools about a boy 
whose dad doesn’t want him to be- 
come a teacher. Six characters with 
speaking parts and prompter. 1960; 
20 pages; single copy, 25c; 8 copies 
for $1.50. 


Command Performance. A one-act 
play for elementary grades. Pupils chal- 
lenge adults to a spelling contest. 13 
characters with speaking parts, and 
groups. 1959; 16 pages; single copy, 
25c; 14 copies, $2.00. 


Standing Room Only. For junior 
high schools. Lively youngsters con- 
vince a businessman that school 
teaches them to work hard, and think 
critically. Thirteen characters, with 
walk-ons. 1959; 20 pages; single copy, 
25c; 14 copies for $2.50. 


After the Honeymoon. For senior 
high schools. Ready to skip college for 
a high-paying job, Ted receives a series 
of jolts that convince him he’d better 
think again. Five characters. 1959; 20 
pages, single copy, 25c; 6 copies for 
$1.00. 
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National Party Platforms 


REPUBLICAN 


The rapid pace of international developments 
serves to reemphasize dramatically the challenge 
which generations of Americans will face in the years 
ahead. We are reminded daily of the crucial im- 
portance of strengthening our system of education to 
prepare our youth for understanding and shaping the 
powerful emerging forces of the modern world and 
to permit the fullest possible development of indi- 
vidual capacities and potentialities. 

We express our gratefulness and we praise the 
countless thousands of teachers who have devoted 
themselves in an inspired way towards the develop- 
ment of our greatest heritage—our own children— 
the youth of the country. 

Education is not a luxury, nor a gift to be be- 
stowed upon ourselves and our children. Education is 
an investment; our schools cannot become second 
best. Each person possesses the right to education— 
it is his birthright in a free Republic. 

Primary responsibility for education must re- 
main with the local community and state. The federal 


government should assist selectively in strengthening ~ 


education without interfering with full local control 
of schools. One objective of such federal assistance 
should be to help equalize educational opportunities. 
Under the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration, the 
federal government will spend more than a billion 
dollars in 1960 to strengthen American education. 

We commend the objective of the Republican Ad- 
ministration in sponsoring the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to stimulate improvement of study and 
teaching in selected fields at the local level. 

Toward the goal of fullest possible educational 
opportunity for every American, we pledge these 
actions: 

e Federal support to the primary and secondary 
schools by a program of federal aid for school con- 
Please turn to page 32 
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DEMOCRATIC 


America’s young people are our greatest resources 
for the future. Each of them deserves the education 
which will best develop his potentialities. 

We shall act at once to help in building the class- 
rooms and employing the teachers that are essential 
if the right to a good education is to have genuine 
meaning for all the youth of America in the decade 
ahead. 

As a national investment in our future we propose 
a program of loans and scholarship grants to assure 
that qualified young Americans will have full op- 
portunity for higher education, at the institutions of 
their choice, regardless of the income of their parents. 

The new Democratic administration will end eight 
years of official neglect of our educational system. 

America’s education faces a financial crisis. The 
tremendous increase in the number of children of 
school and college age has far outrun the available 
supply of educational facilities and qualified teachers. 
The classroom shortage alone is interfering with the 
education of 10 million students. 

America’s teachers, parents and school administra- 
tors have striven courageously to keep up with the in- 
creased challenge of education. 

So have states and local communities. Education 
absorbs two-fifths of all their revenue. With limited 
resources, private educational institutions have 
shouldered their share of the burden. 

Only the federal government is not doing its part. 
For eight years, measures for the relief of the edu- 
cational crisis have been held up by the cynical 
maneuvers of the Republican Party in Congress and 
the White House. 

We believe that America can meet its educational 
obligations only with generous federal financial sup- 
port, within the traditional framework of local con- 
trol. The assistance will take the form of federal 

Please turn to page 33 
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ROBERT FROST: THE TRIAL 
BY EXISTENCE by Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant; Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
$6.00. 

For many years, Robert Frost has 
been acclaimed America’s number one 
poet by both critics and the general 
public. Through reading his poems, 
many people have been able to under- 
stand him as a person and as a philoso- 
pher. This biography in some instances 
will strengthen that portrait and in 
others will almost completely destroy 
it. 

Miss Sergeant has written a com- 
plete, full-bodied biography and has 
assembled many details of the poet's 
life. Her personal friendship with the 
author has made it possible for her to 
include hitherto unpublished data, and 
there are many evidences of thorough 
research. The book will be of great 
interest and value to all who are in- 
terested in the dean of American 
poetry. It is so well done that reading 
it is a real pleasure and an enlighten- 
ing experience. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


INTEGRATED TEACHING 
MATERIALS by R. Murray Thomas 


and Sherwin G. Swartout. Longmans, 
Green. $6.75. 

The sub-title of this exceedingly 
valuable book is “How to Choose, 
Create, and Use Them.” It offers many 
very practical suggestions for the use 
of audio-visual materials, including 
how to select those which will be of 
greatest value. 

The major sections deal with Read- 
ing or Text Materials, Photographed 
Materials, Drawn and Printed Graphic 
Materials, Broadcast and Recorded Ma- 
terials, Constructed Materials, and 
Real-Life Materials. Abundantly illus- 
trated, this book will be exceedingly 
valuable for both new and experienced 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS. Educators Progress 
Service. $7.50. 

This seventeenth annual edition will 
be widely used by all elementary 
teachers. The book is so arranged that 
it will be of great practical value. 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


Kentucky Author 
A LONG ROW TO HOE by Billy C. Clark; Crowell, $4.50. 


One of the most recent additions to the ever-growing list of Kentucky 
authors is Billy C. Clark, of Catlettsburg, who in a relatively short time 
has distinguished himself as a writer of better-than-average juveniles. 
His The Trail of the Hunter's Horn, Mooneyed Hound, and Riverboy 
are all competently written books which have been well received by 
critics as well as by young readers. Equally well done is A Long Row to 
Hoe, his autobiography which provides interesting background material 
at the same time it tells an interesting story of the life of a perceptive, 
curious youth who is eager for all that life has to offer. 


The story be- 
gins when Billy 
was in the fourth 
grade and con- 
cludes when he is 
about nineteen 
and achieving his 
greatest desire: he 
is ready to leave 
his home and to 

attend the University of Kentucky. 
Early in the book he has this to say: 
“In nineteen years of growing up here 
in the valley, hunger was my most vivid 
memory; and an education was my 
greatest desire. Recently the questions 
and doubts of the clique had added 
another feeder stream—a new desire. 
I wanted to prove them wrong and 
upset the pattern. They couldn’t ration 
out desire and determination as they 
had the laws of the town. Instead, 
they were given freely to the poor as 
well as the prosperous by a Great Man 
whose hands could move a cloud aside 
and allow the sun to come through in 
the dead of winter, melting patches of 
snow to allow a common sparrow to 
find food.” This quotation illustrates 
something of the philosophy of the 
book as well as the style of writing. — 
A Long Row to Hoe is the story of 
the life and times of a river-town boy, 
and the river itself is one of the major 
characters. The people who lived along 
its banks learned to go along with na- 
ture, not to combat it. They accepted 
placidly what it had to offer in normal 


times, and they accepted it the same 
way when it overflowed its banks 
treacherously. 

Billy Clark’s family was exceedingly 
poor, and life at times was almost un- 
bearably difficult. Through struggle 
and determination, they were able to 
survive, at times happily. The story is 
replete with details of the life and is 
rich in accounts of many interesting 
characters who lived in the river town. 
The author is a master at relating 
anecdotes and at character delineation. 
Both beauty and ugliness are revealed 
with clarity. 

Marked by a ballad-like quality of 
writing, this book has much to offer 
to a wide variety of characters. The 
knowledge of the author now should 
increase interest in his other books, 
which have already been cited for their 
worth. 


Belles-Lettres 


THOMAS WOLFE: A BIOG- 
RAPHY by Elizabeth Nowell; Dou- 
bleday, $5.95. 


One of the best and most beloved of 


- all American novelists, Thomas Wolfe, 


has been the subject of many studies 
of varying lengths. The most exhaus- 
tive and perhaps the most definitive, 
has been done by Elizabeth Nowell, his 
agent and close friend for many years. 
It provides both familiar and new 
images of an enigmatic genius. Un- 
doubtedly it will do much to aid in an 
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HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR CONTRACT | 
for an uninterrupted Income? 


ONE out of 4 persons will be disabled this year by an accident or 
illness; when 


YOU are unlucky and your salary STOPS, where will the CASH come 
from to help pay all the doctor, grocery, hospital, and rent 
BILLS? 


You You 
MIGHT 


Get it from 


CAN BE SURE TO 
Get it from 
Your KEA TEACHER 


SAVINGS—but with the high cost of liv- G RO IP NS lJ RA NCE PLA N 
ing, savings are difficult to 


accumulate and so quickly de- 


pleted. which gives financial assistance to many 


KEA members when disability strikes. 
LOANS—but this would increase the 


cost of your illness since loans % Designed for your Association 








demand interest and repay- 
ment is a hardship. 


CHARITY—but do you want to depend on 
relatives or friends? 


% KEA sponsored 


% Installed by Home Office trained 
salaried representatives. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For details, write to 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


202 Francis Building, Louisville, Kentucky 


Send me details of the Official KEA Group Income Protection Plan. 
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SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


as a kind of yardstick of their own local 
schools. You need to help them ap- 
ptaise schools, too, against the whole 
context and fabric of American life. 

I think most of us vould agree that 
America has grown soft, lazy, material- 
istic in the years since the war. There 
has been a kind of cult of “easiness” 
in our society. There's an easy way to 
cook a meal, an easy way to drive a 
car, an easy way to have a vacation 
(fly now, pay later), even an easy 
Way to save your soul (you know, posi- 
tive thinking). Going along with this, 
maybe some of us have been lulled into 
the idea that perhaps there is some 
easy way to get an education. 

It is true that, today, children are 
being encouraged to work harder. 
Somebody has said that he was posi- 
tively sorry for the bright kids now- 
adays, those “academically talented” 
ones we hear so much about. Once, he 
said, “they had a cakewalk of it in 
school, and now, everybody is laying 
for them!” 

The paradox is that, at the very mo- 
ment schools are encouraging the stu- 
dents to work harder, labor is pushing 
a 34-hour week, and the commercials 
on TV keep telling us to live modern, 
have fun, take it easy, enjoy life, be 
sociable. 

The values our children admire are 
all around them. If they are the wrong 
kinds of values, educators should be 
the first to say so. 

Another encouraging sign of the im- 
portance attached to education as mews 
is the fact that more and more news- 
paper editors are assigning writers and 
reporters to cover the school beat full 
time, not as just something sandwiched 
in between city hall and the police 
court. 

These reporters want to do the best 
and fairest job possible; sometimes, I’m 
afraid, they find their sources of news, 
teachers and administrators, rather try- 
ing to say the least. I'd like to read 
something that the Associated Press 
reporter, Hod Hodenfield, wrote a 
while back on this score, where he 
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Continued from page 13 


pointed out that educators need to 
sharpen their nose for news. He started 
this way: 

“Let’s suppose that an American 
scientist came up with a one-shot, sure- 
fire cure for lung cancer. The two big 
wire services would flash the news 
around the world. Newspapers would 
print millions of words about it. Drew 
Pearson would predict, Walter Lipp- 
mann would analyze, and Winchell 
would remind you where you read it 
first. 

“President Eisenhower would discuss 
it at his news conference. Khrushchev 
would proclaim that there was no lung 
cancer in Russia; Russia had already 
invented the cure. 

“The scientist would be interviewed 
for the Sunday supplements, he would 
Face the Nation, Meet the Press, take 
a bow on the Ed Sullivan Show, and 
dance with Mrs. Arthur Murray. Econ- 
omists would predict greater sales of 
cigarettes and lower Blue Cross rates. 
Sylvia Porter would keep a close watch 
on the booming stock market. The 
story, in short, would blanket the 
world.” 

“But let’s suppose,” Hod goes on, 
“let's suppose another kind of scientist, 
a classroom teacher, came up with a 
one-shot, surefire way of insuring that 
every American child reached his maxi- 
mum academic potential all the way 
from kindergarten through postgradu- 
ate college work. 

“First, the teacher would keep it 
a deep, dark secret for 414 years. The 
first hint would come in a weighty 
treatise written for an M.A. at East 
Bucolic Tech. Part of it would appear 
later in the back pages of an educa- 
tional journal. The teacher would dis- 
cuss it with 12 other teachers at a 
seminar in a basement room of the 
Atlantic City auditorium during an 
AASA convention. Finally, a news- 
paper would get wind of it when it 
turned out to be six or seven years 
old.” 

So that’s the third point: Sharpen 
Your Nose For News, both as an 


individual teacher in a classroom filled 
with 30 or more potential news fea- 
tures, or as a member of a teacher or- 
ganization with many important is- 
sues and activities that are newsworthy 
for your community. 

My fourth point for the teacher and 
public relations is Talk English, 
which could be subtitled, Block that 
Pedaguese. 

I never have been able to understand 
why it is that when you're talking to a 
teacher, she'll use perfectly understand- 
able language. For example, if she’s 
telling you about her vacation, she'll 
say, “It was a perfectly wonderful 
trip.” But, if she’s writing about it, 
she'll say: It was a richly rewarding ex- 
perience!” When teachers are among 
themselves, they speak of a pupil, a 
test, a teacher, a textbook. But if they're 
talking in public or writing for publi- 
cation, they’re apt to refer to these as 
“student personnel,” “evaluation instru- 
ments,” faculty members,” “instruc- 
tional materials.” 

Why is this? I don’t understand it, 
and neither does the public. Recently, 
Fred Hechinger, who is the education 
editor of The New York Times, wrote 
a column in which he said that the aca- 
demic year just ended has produced a 
whole treasury of new educational 
cliches. There is real danger here. He 
says, and I agree, that by using obscure 
terms like this, we are in real danger 
of obscuring our meaning, to the point 
where we may actually repel popular 
interest and support of schools and 
education. Let’s talk English, whether 
we're talking to an individual parent 
about Johnny or Suzy’s report card, 
or making a speech to the entire com- 


. munity about curriculum or teaching 


methods in our schools. 

In recent years, radio and television 
have provided powerful voices, along 
with those of the press and the national 
magazines, to interpret education. The 
most outstanding television program 
on an educational issue in the past 
year, I believe, was “The Secret of 
Freedom,” aired by NBC-TV late in 
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February. It was a drama, written by 
Archibald MacLeish, which revolved 
around defeat of a school bond refer- 
endum. Some of the critics panned it, 
saying it wasn’t a play at all, but a 
documentary with a message; but what 
a powerful message it was for increased 
citizen support for their schools! 

We estimate that the “Secret of 
Freedom” was seen by 15 million peo- 
ple in six million homes. The show 
was followed by a one-minute special 
message from Dr. William G. Carr of 
the NEA, who congratulated the au- 
thor and the network for spotlighting 
with such power and eloquence the 
nation’s “often-forgotten problem, the 
need for quality education.” 

I wonder how miany of you have 
thought to give the network a pat on 
the back for airing this public service 
program? The cost of the, program and 
the hour to a commercial sponsor, 
would have been $165,000. Dr. Carr's 
one-minute spot alone would have 
cost $26,000. NBC aired it as a public 
service, and they deserve a thank-you. 

I find it strange that many educators 
scream to high heaven whenever edu- 
cation is criticized on television, or 
anywhere else; they rush to their type- 
writers to complain to the network and 
blast the commentator. Unfortunately, 
they are not so conscientious about say- 
ing thank-you when a great communi- 
cations media goes to the time, trouble, 
and expense to produce a constructive 
program about education. 

I recall one show, called “Class of 
58,” broadcast two years ago, which 
cost CBS-TV well over $180,000 in 
public service time. We kept a mail 
count on the letters of thanks from 
teachers on this show. Do you know 
how many there were? 350 letters. 
Three hundred and fifty letters from a 
profession which numbers well over 
a million teachers. Can you blame CBS 
or any other network for viewing us 
skeptically when we say teachers want 
more quality programming and more 
honest interpretation of educational is- 
sues, when all we have to show as proof 
are 350 letters? 

So, and this is my fourth point, Let’s 
Say Thank You to all our friends in 
the different media for the important 
assist we are receiving from them in 
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getting the story of schools across to 
millions of people. And I am speaking 
now, not just of the national networks 
or national magazines, or newspaper 
syndicates, but also of your own com- 
munity newspaper, radio, and TV sta- 
tions. They are doing a job educators 
cannot possibly do alone. 

My last point can be called Remem- 
ber What We're Here For. And 
that is: we're here to serve children; 
they are our reason for being. Anybody 
who has anything to do with children 
knows it’s impossible to be a stand- 
patter. In a world of changes that will 
affect children, teachers have to show 
we're ready for change that will really 
improve schools. We are not defending 
a status quo because we have some 
kind of vested interest. 

Therefore, every day in every way we 
reveal our real and deep concern for 
the end products of our system of 
education. We should make clear that 
our first job is to teach children how 
to think. Space exploration is impor- 
tant, to be sure, but the most important 
space in the world is the space between 
the ears. 

We should show how we're filling 
our other major purpose: to equip 
every child with the specialized knowl- 
edge he'll need in order to do his part 
in the world work, and to do it with 
dignity and skill. 

Lastly, and this we must do in co- 
operation with parents and community, 
for it is their job too, we must nourish 
in every child that spark of intellectual 
curiosity, that excitement and joy in 
learning, that will make him want to 
continue his education as long as he 
lives. 

If we can get across to the mothers 
and fathers of America that we do 
“open up those pearly gates,” that 
we're “with it,’ that we know what 
makes news, that we talk English, that 
we know we can’t do the job alone, 
and that children are our main con- 
cern; when our public realizes these 
things about us; and when they see 
not only how we're trying to carry 
out the purposes of the school, but 
how they can help; then we will not 
have to worry about our public rela- 
tions program. 





The Good Old Days! 


Would We Want 
To Return? 


The rules listed below were post- 
ed on the bulletin board by a Man- 
hattan elementary school principal 
in the year 1872: 


1. Teachers each day will fill lamps, 
clean chimneys and trim wicks. 


. Each teacher will bring a bucket of 
water and a scuttle of coal for the 
day's session. 


. Make your pens carefully; you may © 
whittle nibs for the individual 
tastes of your children. 


. Men teachers may take one eve- 
ning each week for courting pur- 
poses, or two evenings a week if 
they go to church regularly. 


. After 10 hours in school the 
teachers should spend the remain- 
ing time reading the Bible or other 
good books. 


. Women teachers who marry or en- 
gage in other unseemly conduct will 
be dismissed. 


. Every teacher should lay aside trom 
each pay a goodly sum of his earn- 
ings for his declining years so that 
he will not become a burden on so- 
ciety. 


. Any teacher who smokes, uses 
liquor in any form, frequents pool 
or public halls, or gets shaved in a 
barber shop will give good reason 
to suspect his worth, intentions, 
integrity, and honesty. 


. The teacher who performs his labors 
faithfully and without fault for five 
years will be given an increase of 
25c per week in his pay providing 
the Board of Education approves. 


—Reprinted from the 
ARIZONA TEACHER 
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FRONTIERS OF 
AMERICA Books 


Reading Level 3 Interest Level 3-8 


ESPECIALLY REMEDIAL! 7 exciting, fac- 
tual books, each combining HIGH 
INTEREST levels with LOW READ- 
ING levels. Mature format appeals to 
upper graders needing remedial help; 
they will enjoy them, alleviating their 
fear of failure! Advanced 2nd and 3rd 
graders will revel in applying their new 
found skills! Each 128 pages, illustrated. 
Reinforced cloth binding, $1.88 each, 
net, postpaid. 


EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD 


HEROES OF THE WESTERN 
OUTPOSTS 


HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS 


LOG FORT ADVENTURES 
MEN ON IRON HORSES 
SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 


STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 
state when you order the 


e R EE! 
complete series. 


Y ~ , ’ ) . ’ ’ 
Childrens Press 
The Childrens Books ACN 
with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 


Valuable, full-color Picto- 
rial Poster Map of YOUR 


Jackson & Kacin 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


Representative 
Frederick Fletcher 
121 Gibson Road 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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[-] Send complete series of 7 titles, 
postpaid. — 
Include free Pictorial Poster es 
Map. Offer expires Dec. 31. $13.16 I 
(_] Send individual titles circled below, tha 
postpaid, at & 
Steambeats © Hunters © Log Fort we 
Explorers © Settlers © Iron Horses & 
Western Outposts ee 
(_] 30-day examination privilege eS 
[] Batme ~——[] I enclose $ gE 
All prices net to schools and libraries, @ 
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Teachers add to their professional capability 
. .. through educational travel in groups 


Marco POLO FROM THE 


Marco Polo was probably the first to make educational travel 
pay off. But teachers are stealing his thunder. Increasingly, year 
by year, thousands of them journey to strange and distant lands. 

They are getting on-the-spot information about what makes the 
world tick so ominously these days. However inaccessible Kublai 
Khan and the Gobi desert may be just now, teachers are finding 
high adventure in addition to satisfying school administrators’ re- 
quirements and school board rulings for continued professional 


growth. 


Let the costs fall where they may, 
teachers are donning the seven-league 
boots of jet travel or climbing aboard 
buses and going places. Moreover, 
they're going in groups and getting a 
whale of a lot of fun and companion- 
ship in addition to the bonus of pro- 
fessional growth through exchange of 
ideas with professional associates. 

As for the prohibitive cost of travel, 
it is now largely a state of mind. Once 
upon a time, people pulled such 
cliches as robbing a bank or a rich 
uncle. But well organized group travel 
relieves us of all that—cliches, bank, 
and/or uncle-robbing. 

A teacher doesn’t have to be a 
mathematician to figure that travel 
projects come cheaper by the dozen— 
for the dozen participating — and 
much cheaper for being planned by 
travel experts with an eye to economy 
of money and time. 

Group travel, effectively mapped 
and supervised, accomplishes miracles 
in the way of educational and cultural 
experiences—miracles the lone teacher- 
traveler could never effect with his 
limited time and funds. 

The sponsoring organization of field- 
study experiences designs programs 
which cover a comprehensive choice 
of travel areas, coincide with teachers’ 
vacations, and fit their pocketbooks. 
Directors of these projects are educa- 
tors and veteran travelers. 

The director, familiar with an area, 
supplies background information on 


the area, briefs his group on its his- 
tory, customs, politics, and the like, and 
secures local authorities for lectures 
on pertinent subjects. He arranges for 
members of his group to mingle with 
the people of these foreign lands, to 
visit schools, farms, factories, and 
homes. 

A teacher, returning from Europe 
recently, said that her group had been 
briefed frequently by a well-qualified 
director, by European teachers, and 
other specialists. These teachers learn- 
ed grass-root facts about the economics, 
the politics, the culture of a country, 
and grew in sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

Last summer, another group—North 
American teachers and principals—un- 
der the guidance of a director, who was 
an old hand at the business, took 
a 3500-mile expedition through the 
countryside of Mexico. Traveling by 
motorbus, airplane, taxicab, and 
shank’s mare, they journeyed from 
Monterrey to Acapulco and back on 
a month-long session of grassroots dis- 
covery. A Mexican high school teacher 


“accompanied them in the general area 


of Mexico City. 

Some of the teachers learned valu- 
able lessons in geography, exploring 
the Mexican terrain; others specialized 
in history, examining monuments and 
the magnificent murals of Diego 
Rivera; still others gained instruction 
in anthropology, studying relics of 
ancient civilizations and listening to 
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NEA Travel Division 


CLASSROOM 


scholarly lectures of bonded, certified 
(by the Mexican government) guides. 
Small wonder that a number of the 
group received academic credit for 
their participation. 

Outstanding discovery of the teachers 
was the realization of how much more 
effectively they could interpret Mexico, 
our nearest Latin American neighbor 
to the south, to their students back 
home. Their classrooms ranged over 
nine states and our neighbor to the 
north — Illinois, New . Jersey, Ohio, 
New York, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Massachusetts, Washington, 
and Canada. 

Whether it’s Mexico or Europe or 
India, group directors handle the prac- 
tical aspects of travel. Perplexities of 
managing tips in foreign coin and lan- 
guage, or making hotel and other ar- 
rangements, of attending to border- 
crossing formalities are no concern of 
the fortunate group traveler. His di- 
rector and sponsoring organization do 
it all for him. 

As for fun and fellowship, these are 
the built-in advantages. The teacher, 
quoted above, added that she not only 
saw some of the 777 wonders of 
Europe, but she also had the advantage 
of swapping teaching techniques with 
teachers from all sections of the United 
States. And she still had time and op- 
portunity to shop and explore on her 
own. 

This travel project and the one to 
Mexico are typical of the program 
conducted by the National Education 
Association—a program which took 
more than 1500 teachers in 1960 into 
some 70 countries. Marco Polo would 
willingly pass up Lop Nor and the 
Gobi desert for the 1961 program, 
varied, comprehensive, open to all 
teachers: United States and Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, Russia, Mex- 
ico, South America, and a Washington- 
United Nations Seminar. @ @ 
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THEY TOOK 4 A ALLY 


She's correct! By demoting the 
hand in "handwriting" and 
making this term obsolete, THE 
NEW | LEARN TO WRITE (and 
its predecessor | LEARN TO 
WRITE) firmly establish writing 
as a language arts subject. 


Our sensible solution to writing emphasizes... 


« . . improvement through thoughtful, meaningful prac- 
tice 

e the individual through a growing learning inde- 
pendence 

e . . interest through challenging, stimulating content 


Have you examined THE NEW I E. C. SEALE & COMPANY 


LEARN TO WRITE? There's a complete ineorporeled 


64-page workbook for each grade , 
level. Request your copy with complete Dept. C-13, 1053 East Fifty-fourth St, 


information. No charge, of course. Indianapolis 20, Indiana 














AMPLIFY 


YOUR SCIENCE PROGRAM WITH 


% Basic Science Education Series Unitexts 
87 booklets which explore major topics of science 


Basic Science Textfilms 
33 filmstrips for enriching understanding of science principles 


Science Today for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Methodology, applied to basic areas of science, for teaching 
science at the elementary level 


Science Experiences: Elementary School 
181 experiments for use in elementary, intermediate, and junior 
high grades 


Biology in a New Dimension 


3 booklets, The Earthworm, The Frog, and The Human, featuring 
transparent drawings which simulate actual dissection 


Problem Solving in General Chemistry 
High school text covering all the important chemistry concepts 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 














REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM 
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struction—pacing it to the real needs 
of individual school districts in states 
and territories, and requiring state 
approval and participation. 
Stimulation of actions designed to 
update and strengthen vocational 
education for both youth and adults. 
Support of efforts to make adequate 
library facilities available to all our 
citizens. 
Continued support of programs to 
strengthen basic research in educa- 
tion; to discover the best methods 
for helping handicapped, retarded, 
and gifted children to realize their 
highest potential. 

The federal government can also 
play a part in stimulating higher edu- 
cation. Constructive action would in- 
clude: 

e The federal program to assist in con- 
struction of college housing. 
Extension of the federal student 
loan program and graduate fellow- 
ship program. 

Consideration of means through tax 

laws to help offset tuition costs. 

Continued support of the East-West 

Center for cultural and technical in- 

terchange in Hawaii for the purpose 

of strengthening our relationship 
with the peoples of the Pacific 
world. 

Federal matching grants to help 

states finance the cost of state sur- 


veys and inventories of the status 
and needs of their school systems. 


Provision should be made for con- 
tinuous attention to education at all 
levels by the creation of a permanent, 
top-level commission to advise the 
President and the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, constantly 
striving to focus the interest of each 
citizen on the quality of our education 
at every level, from primary through 
post-graduate, and for every age group 
from children to adults. 

We are aware of the fact that there 
is a temporary shortage of classrooms 
for our elementary and secondary 
schools in a limited number of states. 
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But this shortage, due to the vigilant 
action of state legislatures and local 
school boards, is not increasing, but is 
decreasing. 

We shall use our full efforts in all 
the states of the Union to have these 
legislatures and school boards augment 
their present efforts to the end that 
this temporary shortage may be elimi- 
nated and that every child in this coun- 
try shall have the opportunity to obtain 
a good education. The respective states 
as a permanent program can shoulder 
this long-standing and cherished re- 
sponsibility easier than can the federal 
government with its heavy indebted- 
ness. 

We believe moreover that any large 
plan of federal aid to education, such 
as direct contributions to or grants for 
teachers salaries can only lead ulti- 
mately to federal domination and con- 
trol of our schools to which we are un- 
alterably opposed. 

In the words of President Eisen- 
hower, ‘Education best fulfills its high 
purpose when responsibility for edu- 
cation is kept close to the people it 
serves—when it is rooted in the homes, 
nurtured in the community and sus- 
tained by a rich variety of public, 
private and individual resources. The 
bond linking home and school and 
community — the responsiveness of 
each to the needs of the others—is a 


precious asset of American education.’’ 


¢¢ 4 


THE FIRST DAY 


Continued from page 18 


speeches short, and don’t underrate 
their intelligence by talking down to 
them. 

The first day is finished; the last 
parent and child has gone, and you 
are alone in a room that suddenly 
seems large and empty. But tomorrow, 
you know, and five days each week, you 
will be here with twenty, thirty, or 
more pupils, each one an individual 
with differences in opinions and likes, 
each one wanting, in varying degrees, 
to learn. The eager ones will keep you 
busy, and the not-so-eager ones will 
keep you busy. Lesson plans, teacher 
conferences, parent conferences, pupil 
conferences, tests, lunch duty, hall duty, 
playground duty, and a hundred other 
activities may stare you in the face. 

But relax for just a minute. It was 
fun, wasn’t it? The twins who are so 
much alike; the freckled faced boy who 
wanted attention; the shy little girl 
who touched your dress; you can’t re- 
member their names, but you will. 

Now, plan tomorrow, and plan sev- 
eral tomorrows, but don’t be afraid 
to change your plans. You are teaching 
children, not books. Artists work with 
paint and clay, bankers with money, 
architects with drawings; but, you work 
with individuals, not with future citi- 
zens, but with present day citizens of 
our free land. ¢$¢¢ 


ba 


Kentucky participants in the Conference of the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, in San Diego, California, June 20-24, 1960. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Continued from page 17 


tion of University Women, Woman's 
Club of Central Kentucky, Te Deum 
International, Brotherhood of Chris- 
tians and Jews, St. Joseph Aid Society, 
Lexington Education Association, and 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women; she was a loyal and devout 
member of St. Peter Catholic Church. 

Those of us who knew her will miss 
her sunny smile, her keen wit, her 
good humor, her friendly personality, 
her unfailing kindness, and her faith 
in the values which are eternal. 

While we bow our heads in deep 
sorrow, yet we submit humbly to God’s 
holy will. The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord. ¢ ¢ ¢@ 





BRING UP THE REAR 
Don’t talk of raising children 
The proper term is rear; 
When action’s indicated, 

The implication’s clear. 











DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM 


Continued from page 25 


grants to states for educational pur- 
poses they deem most pressing, in- 
cluding classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries. It will include aid for 
the construction of academic facilities 
as well as dormitories at colleges and 
universities. 

We pledge further federal support 
for all phases of vocational education 
for youth and adults; for libraries and 
adult education; for realizing the po- 
tential of educational television; and 
for exchange of students and teachers 
with other nations. 

As part of a broader concern for 
young people we recommend establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps, 
to give underprivileged young people 
a rewarding experience in a healthful 
environment. ¢$¢¢ 
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If you will juss LOOK AT THE BOOKS... 


we won't have to make any speeches about 


Learning to Use 
ARITHMETIC 


a complete and flexible arithmetic program for 
the elementary grades (with teaching aids you 
have never before been offered). 


This series is something to get excited about. 


Won’t you let us show you the books—SOON? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Representatives: J. Edgar Pride, R. F. Grizzell 
Consultant: Patricia Maxwell 











Introducing 


MR. H. W. STUBBS 


the new 
Steck salesman 
serving you 


Mr. Stubbs, an experienced school man, 

will be calling on you soon to discuss with you 
Worktext and Textbooks, Outstanding 
Supplementary Readers, Library Books, and 
New Achievement Tests. 


me Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS, P.O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 











winner of the 1960 
Beginning-to-Read Award 
THE HOLE IN THE HILL 


winner of the 1960 
Charles W. Follett Award 
“WHAT THEN, RAMAN?” 


Forty-seven other new books for children, 
all in library bindings. Send for com- 
plete library catalog. 


CHARLES N. GREER, JR., representative 
311 Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


FOLLETT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, O.—O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O 


The Bobbs-Merrill Ce., Inc., 1720 East 38th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Don C. Kennon, 6 S. 
McLean Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis—Jesse L. Lair, 709 South 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 

Tll.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 

Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 


F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill.—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 Chichester, Louisville. 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary 
Guild, Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, 
P.O. Box 19127, Louisville 19. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Jun- 
ior, 425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.— 
A. J. Akers, 4906 South First St., Louisville 
14. 


Follett Publishing Co.—Charles Greer. 311 
Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 

Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 456 Hart Road, Lexington. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 221 N. La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Lexington. 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 

Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—J. Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 
14. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Il—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling. 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Il.—J. or "Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 

Lyens and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, I1l.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 

Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

McCormick Mathers Co... Columbus, 0.— 
Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview Ave., 
Bowling Green. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.— 
E. F. Glenn, R. #3, Fredonia. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
David A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Ver- 
sailles, 

Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James 
E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 

Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill—Dr. Marshall Arnold, 
Staff Associate, 1921 2ist St., Bowling 
Green. 

Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 110 
Arnett, Frankfort. 

Silver Burdett Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill.—Austin Durham, 14 Miami Parkway, 
Fort Thomas. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, O.— Walter H. Green- 
wood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—H. W. Stubbs, Box 
618, Lexington. 


Weber Costello Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della 
Drive, Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 
2224 Waterdale Terrace, Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St., 
Scottsville. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
310 High’ St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. 
Louise Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 
209 Taylor Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 
610 Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


The ten-year veterans sing at the KEA Leadership Conference in Bowling Green, August 7-10, 1960. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Continued from page 23 


After graduation, he spent the early SHORT QUIZ FOR 
part of his professional career in Den- 
ver, first as assistant state librarian, BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 
and later as state supervisor of the 
WPA Library Project. Other positions 
held include field representative for PROBLEM: How to help pupils needing extra practice in 
the Seventh Regional Office of Civil basic English skills 
Defense in Omaha, Nebraska, assistant 
director of the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Chicago, and director of adult 


education at the Lincoln Library in REASONS: The Workbook and Handbook for each grade 
Springfield, Illinois. Just prior to join- offers an organized program of study, practice and re- 
ing the NEA staff, he was Executive view of language essentials. Reinforcing the lessons in 
Secretary of the Adult Education Coun- the basic text, each Workbook contains new, clear-cut 
instruction on mechanics, grammar, correct usage, and 
; basic composition. The Handbook, a permanent reference 
Mr. Luke is called upon frequently in the last section of each Workbook, contains all rules 
to serve state and local systems as a and definitions presented in the text. 
consultant on adult education and 
methods of group supervision. Since EXTRA: A correlated testing program is available in separate- 
joining NEA, he has been a member ly-bound Test Pads, containing Pretests, Check Tests, 
: Mastery Tests, and Final Tests. 


ANSWER: Workbooks and Handbooks for The New Build- 
ing Better English, Grades 7 - 12, and Test Pads 





cil of metropolitan Cincinnati. 


of the summer staff of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment in Bethel, Maine. In addition 

he has had published more than 100 ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
articles and pamphlets in the fields of Evanston, Illinois 
library science, adult education, and 
teacher training. ¢ ¢ ¢@ 














MARKS OF MERIT 


PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 








1,000,000 have sent for it! 
encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve N : i} Mail 
BOOK LOOKS ILLUSTRATED: LITERATURE fl Coupon 


Continued from page 26 SUMMIT INDUSTRIES oun for 
interpretation of his fiction and to in- FO 00K a Les 


crease an interest in his work. CRAFT PROJECTS FOR a : Your 

All the details of Tom Wolfe's life CHRISTMAS 
; d th 

seem to have nee included. He 1260  Cottog ree, If You Have. on eed, : 

emerges as a real figure against the CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. r ay 1061 Elecivendce 

authentic background of the people 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 4 

and places who affected him. Miss Gis un te ten 3 ay. vi igs CATALOG 

Nowell’s close personal relationship full year's FREE SUBSCRIPTION to 


with the subject provided her with an a AISE MO N EY U® all other Radio Shack catalogs! 
eee 10r 


t¢) ortunity to weigh and to evaluate : er Save up to 50% on the latest and best 
PP 8 school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. in olecivonten:. Steree;. 4-01; tim Redie, 


legends and rumors. This she has done No Investment — No Risk Transistors, Test Equipment, Kits & Parts. 


effectively. For ‘‘no-obligation’ information write: 
; " STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 Pay as you earn on Radie Shack’s Easy 
The book abounds in quotations Mineola, L. I, N. Y. HE budget Pian — low as $2.00 down; or 


open a Monthly Charge Account. 
from Wolfe’s writing and speeches. As , ee 
these quotes become a part of a criti- 
cal, analytical account, they do much NE 








ee eS 












































You get fast, accurate service. Every 
a order processed same day received. Sat- 


Before you buy any books for your isfaction guaranteed or money back. 


school library, send for our GRADED 


H CATALOGS: ‘Books for Young Peo- 
© promote an understanding of the CATALOGS ple’’ (Elementary) and ‘‘Books for on es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


i Senior High Schools’’ — both with Radio Shack Corp. Dept. 60K34 
man and writer. Some day there may | GRMCUSy as po wie Tah Com ten men 1 


be a better, more accurate interpreta- J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Send latest Electronics Catalog plus 
‘ ‘ ; 3 P pe Ae 7 i FREE. 
tion of this major figure of American FR Bee UReay Sept; PRS Me. ee on a 

literature. Until that time, this will 


serve as the best and most scholarly " 
analysis. a ss Vote YES in November 
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% PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION ALY 
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DON'T THINK 
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SOME OF THE YOUNGEQ MEMBEQS 


A v 
NOTE DO ALL THAT HAQD WORK’ 


a 
THis 1S TH J ¢ | CAN'T - 
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, mes TOO MUCH 
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: BUSY ON WEEK-ENDS/ 














. WNOW JUST WHAT DID. THE 
OQOFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
EVER DO FOR ME???" 
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Reprinted from the Minnesota Journal of Education 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K re A 2308 South Third Street e Louisville 8, Kentucky 


MElrose 4-8327 
To the Members of KEA: 


On April 19, 1960, The KEA Board of Directors accepted the recommendation 
of the KEA Insurance Committee providing a wider group insurance selection 
for the teachers of Kentucky. 


Educators Mutual Life Insurance Company was found by your committee to 
be a reputable company and worthy of your consideration in the following 
areas: 





(1) Loss of time coverage for sickness and accident 
(2) Hospitalization and surgical benefits 

(3) Major medical 

(4) Retired teachers’ benefits 


Your association takes great pleasure in presenting its approved insurance 
plans to its membership for consideration through the respective local school 
groups. Your KEA Board is most happy to make available to the KEA mem- 
bers this expanded insurance program. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Dodson 
Executive Secretary 











With Pride... 


Educators Mutual acknowledges the KEA recommendation 


WITH 5 KENTUCKY TEACHER GROUPS already insured, we look forward to pro- 
viding increasing numbers of Kentucky teachers and their dependents with the 
same prompt, low-cost service which has caused 215,000 other teachers to join 
our Company since 1910...and share in $23,000,000 in disability benefits. In- 
vestigate our flexible plans for: 


e MONTHLY INCOME PROTECTION e MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION 
e HOSPITAL-SURGICAL COVERAGE e RETIRED TEACHERS’ BENEFITS 


if 


Herman Hoskins 
Vice President 
& Regional Mgr. 


Charleston, W. Va. Fducators MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Lancaster, Penna. 


MR. GEORGE D. CONLEY, State Manager 
2436 Roosevelt Ave., Ashland, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


George D. Conley TODAY... FOR 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 


GROUP PLAN INFORMATION 
without any obligation 


Please send me full details of Educators GROUP PLANS. 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Stickeys 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
*most everywhere. 


SOR? ARE 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. te 
At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 
$. 








Name. 


Add: 








City 


School 





Cee ee 


Approx. no. students who will sell__._. 
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This column is prepared just to help 


uniforms, instruments, athletic equipment, 


Yours for the rbshing 


| you secure quickly and easily material 
| for personal or professional use. You 
| may order any number of the items 
| listed below by using the coupon at 
| the end of the column. Be the first 
| in your school to use the new material. 


41. Sources of Free Travel Posters and 
Geographic Aids. Handy 32-page booklet 
telling how and where to obtain free or in- 
| expensive travel material for classroom use. 
| See full details in Wrigley’s ad this issue. 
50c postpaid. Cash with order. (Supt. 
Bruce Miller ) 

42. Career Reports is an unusual series 
of motion pictures created to fill a serious 
gap in the average high school vocational 
guidance program. It is specifically de- 
signed to help those seniors who are not 
able to go to college. Vocations described 
by the films (Auto Mechanics, Armed Serv- 
ices, Construction, Electronics, etc.) are 
| those which ordinarily do not require a col- 

lege diploma as a prerequisite. Each motion 
| picture objectively describes a specific oc- 
cupation, explaining advantages and disad- 
| vantages in an up-to-date, interesting and 
| lively format. Send for complete lists of 
| titles, supplementary information and order 
| blank. (Dept. of the Army) 
43. Pamphlets describing organized 

| phonetic instruction for kindergarten, pri- 
mary and remedial levels. (Phonovisual 
| Products, Inc.) 
| 1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 
| 2. Brochure on rubber stamp teaching 
aids. Of interest to teachers up to about 
4th grade. (Summit Industries) 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc. ) 

11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan. 
Details quick, easy methods for students 
or school groups to raise money for band 





etc., with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
personalized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

12. Worktext Catalog. Lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are mathe- 
matics, science, reading, music, history, 
geography, industrial arts (drawing and 
workshop), health, and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, evalua- 
tion, and objective tests for specific needs. 
72 pages. (The Steck Company) 

15. Guide to Beginning-to-Read Books. 
Outlines ways to interest children in the 
primary grades in developing the will to 
read. Included are 28 activities, which will 
suggest many more, which the children may 
work on after they have read each book. 
(Follett Publishing Company). 

17. Brochure and Catalogs on ‘Fron- 
tiers of America’—books with broad in- 
terest and reading levels. Remedial with ma- 
ture format. Also complete catalog of all 
titles. (Children’s Press ) 

27. Grades Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and Classi- 
fied Catalog of books for high school li- 
braries. (J. B. Lippincott Company ) 

33. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

35. Handicraft Materials. 8-page cata- 
log listing low prices project ideas for 
Christmas, such as 4 different Christmas 
tree kits, a 28” snowman, gift items from 
15c per gift up and many other items. One 
copy only and only to teachers. (Cleveland 
Crafts Company) 

61. The New I Learn to Write — 
a copy for your grade. Also samples of our 
school supplies and a catalog price list for 
both our publications and our school sup- 


plies. (E. C. Seale & Company, Inc.) 
62. 1961 Electronic Catalog. A com- 


plete selection of electronic equipment for 
consumer use. 192 pages, fully illustrated. 
Complete specification copy. (Radio Shack 
Corporation ) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Enrollment: 








Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


44. €50c) 42. 43.051. (20-45 1, ADSI 17S 2h Sas: 16); 62. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. 
to pay pressing bills and protect aoe ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
from the privacy of your home without anyone in 





you now. You can borrow BY 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Select your Loan 
needs here 








your community knowing you are pat for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 2 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 


You Get | Months | You Get | Months 

$1000 593 |$40000'$2.275 
20000, 1180, 50000| 27 

So acsieee se, Lome 17a | aoe sae 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, 
—none of these people will 























signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


“®) CONVENIENT TERMS 








for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


@ No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer v acation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 


teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


HOME REPAIRS 





Dial Finance Company, Dept. K-6 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
oo return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
jatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $............ On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.......... 
Number of months 
YOU CGNSIVS GRIAIY «5. onc, e 


Amount earned 
Age............. per month $ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previous 
present employe?.........................-.--..--. employment 


Husband or wife's 
employment. 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town 
Amount you owe bank? $. 


What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


$. to (Name) (Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) Town 








Salary 
per month $ 

















Monthly payments? $................. om 

















@ Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your 
own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only 
you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We g ti Our 
sixty year old orga tion is li d and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Ba wear You can deal with us in com- 
plete fid ka’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need 2 hse the chart; then rush application. 


DIAL Zaone 


410 KILPATRICK 56, OF DEPT. K-6 Cupauy 2, NEB. 














OUR GUARANTEE 

If for any reason you return 
the money within 10 des 
the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 


Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service 





‘pees 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Payi 
I Still Owe Per | To Whom Owing | 


$ 
&... $ 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 











Name of Relative (Relationship)......... 
Street. Town State Occup. 
(Relationship)..............—. _ 
Street. EMO asin dn cicccenees ‘ DOC Picicaceerercceremncians 
Name of Relative (Relationship)................... 
* Street, State.. Occup 
(Relationship)..........._._. 








Name of Relative 














Name of Relativ 





Street. Town State............... Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that t 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Sign Full Street 
Name Here. Address 








fe eT RN .. County State 











Purpose of loan 
| NOTE: (Mail with Application) j 


IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called ““DIAL”) =~ 
ed a I a, Ne a e Amoun' 


y 
ceeding month to and including the final payment due date, which shall be 24 (unless otherwise 
specified) months from the Date of This Note indicated below. The comet lea shall be equal in 

le in any amount. 
arge is 3% per month on that part of the unpaid glee balance not ex- $100 $ 5.93 $400 $22.75 


any case to the unpaid pity and charges. Payment in advance may 
The ——, rate of c! 
cocding $150, 2%% per month on any part thereof exceeding $150 but not ex 
of 1% per month on any pa thereof exceeding $300. 
number of days actually e! 
a consecutive days. The rate of charge for each day shall be 1/30 of the monthly ra’ 


agreed the validity and construction of this Note shall be determined under and by virtue of 
ben: laws of ae oe nang _ emp to ea sory by irs at = ae soe be be peemeny 300 17.49 550 30.10 
returned to undersign joan is not approv n the event of any default, may, withou 
bie 350 20.18 600 32.49 


notice, render the unpaid balance due and paya’ 


Date of This NOTE deieiiinditiiaiees : me 
's “ “PERSONAL Lov 
SIGNATURES _ 














First Payment Due Date REQUIRED ~ SIGN. 


(If married, husband and wife must personally sign.) 














ing and % 
oe s Mocs shall ro computed ty al be Dania ¢ of heey 200 11.80 450 25.24 
psed and for the purpose of such computation a month s any 
es 250 14.65 500 27.69 


SELECT and ¥ YOUR LOAN HERE. Amount of loan is total 
amount desired, including present balance, if any. - 


Check the Check the 
Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY] | Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY 
Want ¥ | OF LOAN | PAYMENT Want ¥ | OF LOAN PAYMENT | 


















































Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT 
ag $. ——— 
Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples 
































RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


OCTOBER, 1960 





Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


suggestions come . . . 








NEA Journal 

Are you concerned with the problem 
of safety? Read the special feature in 
the October issue of the NEA Journal 
on this subject. This is a comprehen- 
sive report in which the problem of 
safety, in and out of school, is ex- 
amined from several different view- 
points. 

Another special eight-page section 
describes in words and photographs, 
the ways in which NEA members 
benefit from NEA services. 

In addition, there are individual 
articles on many different topics. Ken- 
tucky’s Lyman Ginger, Dean of the UK 
College of Education, and NEA Treas- 
urer, calls for action to implement the 
suggestions of the recent White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
UN news commentator Pauline Fred- 
erick urges that we take some risks for 
peace, rather than continuing to take 
risks for war. Also, NEA President 
Clarice Kline reports on NEA’s role 
with the World Congress of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. 


New Supervisors 

William Bolton, in Bourbon 
County; Freda Trosper, in 
Corbin; Hermitt Williston, in 
Leslie County; John C. Simp- 
son, in Union County; Mrs. 
R. R. Craft, in Clark County; 
and Archie Riehl, in Hender- 
son. 


HPER Statement 

The Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation has issued a statement on the 
“Grave Challenge Facing America.” 
They are concerned about “the threat 
of conflicting ideologies to the security 
of our nation and to world peace.” 
They call for “a high priority on edu- 
cation for health and fitness.” 

They state: “The Society is con- 
vinced that, regardless of the advances 


made in scientific, social or political 
fields in the years ahead, personal fit- 
ness will remain as our most priceless 
asset .. . Only as our children, youth 
and adults develop and maintain fit- 
ness, and become imbued with the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
values of fitness for living can we hope 
to survive as individuals or as a na- 
tion. 


New Principals 

Tom Parrish, Uniontown 
Elementary; Duke Mayfield, 
Gilbertsville Elementary; Mrs. 
Betty D. Lowe, Gilmore Lane 
Elementary, Lucille Williams, 
Wilkerson Elementary, and 
David Espin, New Dixie Ele- 
mentary, all in Jefferson Coun- 
ty; Frank M. Bloss, Southside 
and Seventh Street Elementary 
in Paris; Leo L. Winchester, 
Seventh Street Elementary in 
Henderson. 

Charles Hughes, Tollesboro 
High in Lewis County; John 
R. Laswell, McCreary County 
High; Clark Morton, Pine 
Knot High in McCreary Coun- 
ty; Gayle Horn, Great Cross- 
ings Elementary in Scott 
County; William F. Brown, 
Caldwell County High; Stuart 
Pepper, Meade County High; 
Ernest E. Smith, Lynch High; 
and Jim Caudill, Hazard High. 


Creative Evaluation 

Evaluation is a problem which con- 
cerns every member of the education 
profession. Progress is often determined 
by the quality of the evaluation proce- 
dure. The NEA has an Elementary In- 
structional Service which presents the 
best kinds of information on many 
widely different topics. One of their 
reports is entitled “Toward Creative 
Evaluation.” 

Other Elementary Instructional Serv- 
ice Leaflets are available on elementary 


science, reading, motivation, handwrit- 
ing, dramatics, grouping, the library, 
storytelling, and the kindergarten. Sin- 
gle copies are free on request to NEA, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


In Education Too? 

We should behave toward 
our country as women behave 
toward the man they love. A 
loving wife will do anything 
for her husband, except stop 
criticizing him and trying to 
improve him. We should cast 
the same sharp and affection- 
ate glances at our country. We 
should love it, but also insist 
on telling it all its faults. 


AASA Regional Meetings 
Following its traditional pattern of 
holding regional conventions every 
third year, the American Association of 
School Administrators has announced 
preliminary plans for such a convention 
this year in St. Louis, March 11-14. De- 
parting from previous practices, at 
four of the seven general sessions, 
speaker-analyst teams will explore dis- 
ciplines related to education: mental 
health, economics, political science and 
government, and social anthropology. 
Each speaker, a recognized authority 
in his profession, will highlight the 
most recent developments in his field, 
without comment on the implications 
for education. The analyst, a school ad- 
ministrator, taking his cue from pre- 
ceding remarks, will then explore the 


* implications of those developments for 


education. 


Qualified 

A qualified teacher has edu- 
cational qualifications that 
look good on paper, and per- 
sonal qualities that look good 
to the class. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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WOULD SOMEONE BE HURT FINANCIALLY ... 
.». IF YOU AREN'T AROUND TO EARN A LIVING? 


If the answer is yes .. . 


. you need insurance protection 


. you want maximum protection 
at minimum cost 


_ you need the protection of the 
KEA LIFE PLAN 


.-- THAT’S WHAT YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN KEA WILL BUY 


Under the KEA LIFE PLAN you have your own individual policy, 
issued by the Minnesota Mutal Life Insurance Company, one of the 
twenty-five largest mutual life insurance companies in the United States. 
There is no medical exam in most instances, and you may convert your 
term life insurance policy to a whole life policy, without medical exami- 
nation, at any time you wish. and for appl ication 
In addition, if you become totally and permanently disabled before 
age 60, you will continue to have full coverage, with no more premiums 
to pay, as long as you live and continue to be disabled. 


Because of the excellent experience with this program, the under- KE A LIFE PL AN 


writers have authorized us to declare a dividend (with no additional : 
premium) of an additional 20 per cent coverage on each and every 2303 South Third Street 


person insured. Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Just recently, the underwriters have authorized an additional dividend 
to policyholders in the KEA LIFE PLAN (again with no additional 
premium) of double indemnity for accidental death or dismemberment. 


For more information, 


forms, write: 


... AND, IF YOU ARE MAINLY INTERESTED IN RETIREMENT INCOME 
... in addition to protection in case of death 


. » . THAT'S SOMETHING ELSE YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN KEA WILL BUY 
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A Reminder 
To School Folk 
Of Kentucky: 
























—At Conference Reception in 1959 


It's Conference Time Again... | 


EDUCATIONAL IMPERATIVES FOR THE 60’S will be the theme of 
the 37th Annual Educational Conference and the 26th Annual Meeting 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. The sessions for Kentucky teachers and administrators will be 
held on the University of Kentucky campus October 28-29. 

Highlights will include an address by a distinguished speaker at the 
general session Friday morning and a Blazer Lecture Friday evening. 
Phi Delta Kappa will have its annual luncheon at noon Friday. Commis- 
sions on colleges, secondary and elementary schools will meet Friday 
afternoon, and sessions for groups interested in special fields will round 
out the two-day program. 

Kentucky school people are cordially invited to attend this worthwhile | 
conference designed especially for them. 


Second Semester—fFeb. 4 - May 29 








For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















